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ley 4, Calif. 
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American Personnel (7 Gutdance Association. Annual Convention. Dr. Ar- 
thur Hitchcock, Executive Secretary, APGA, 1534 “O"’ Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Edéter te Reader:- 


A Reaper FRIEND OF MINE recently sug- 
gested that I was anti-union. I replied that I 
was not anti-union; I was anti-violence and 
pro-freedom. I had in mind the recent strike 
at Perfect Circle Company in Indiana where 
the complaint was made by no less a person 
than Walter Reuther that the continued 
presence of the National Guard was objec- 
tionable to them; presumably because it pre- 
vented them from resuming their violence in 
forcing the plant to close. I am in favor of 
letting people work who want to work, just 
as much as encouraging those who want to 
quit to quit. 

The latest chapter in the Perfect Circle 
story is a report from the NLRB which 
tells of the overwhelming rejection of the 
union in a decertification ballot. I continue 
to believe that unions are, on the whole, 
desirable and in many cases essential, but 
unfairness and violence are not warranted 
under any conditions. In this particular 
case, they seem to have been effective weap- 
ons for the union—in reverse. 





ORGANIZATION CLIMATE is a term some- 
times used to describe the attitude existing 
in an organization towards the endeavors of 
its members to pursue their own ideas. You 
have all worked for a boss who insisted on 
having all the ideas himself, resenting any 
suggestion of independent action. This is a 
reflection of a very repressive “‘organization 
climate’. 

I was reading recently ‘‘Confessions of 
a Trainee’’, a staff article in Business Week 
for October 22nd. The writer reported, 
“You only learn to manage through prac- 
tice—and if that is a copybook rule it is a 
good one to keep in mind . . . (companies) 
can send every one of their executives or 
future executives to school and still not 
develop managers if their organizations dis- 
courage initiative.”” 


This reminds me of the corporation 
president who recently expressed to me his 
disappointment at sending some of his 
promising executives to the 13-week course 
at Harvard. His disappointment was that 
they seemed to be just the same after the 
course as they were before, and he seemed to 
feel that such a program was a complete one 
for ‘executive development’’. An attitude 
such as his betrays an organization climate 
probably not conducive to very much free- 
dom of action or very satisfactory develop- 
ment. 

It seems to be the rule that people de- 
velop in spite of adverse conditions. It is 
discouraging, however, to think that most 
executive development takes place on the 
theory that you can’t keep a good man 
down. A good organization climate itself 
will have more to do with effective execu- 
tive development than any courses or pro- 
gram you could arrange. Indeed, I suspect 
that a good program will naturally develop 
out of a good climate, and probably not 
otherwise. 





What a pal! W. T. Edwards, placement 
supervisor with the Ethyl Corporation at Baton 
Rouge, La., writes: ‘From a heretofore silent 
reader please accept an appreciative slap on the 
back for a job well done. I am sure there are many 
readers who feel likewise but who are more reluc- 
tant to ‘out-go’ with it. Everything published is 
of at least general interest, and I find of especial 
interest the articles treating the subject of human 
relations. Such were the two articles by Dr. Can- 
toni. The Journal is really worth the increase in 
price.”’ 





Tue Letter rrom L. D. Brace, presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of Boston, 
which is quoted on the inside first cover of 
this issue, is one of the finest things of its 
kind I have ever seen in its management 
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philosophy and, in my estimation, de- 
serves more than a cursory reading. Oppor- 
tunities for truly constructive and helpful 
interviews with employees are few enough 
at best; the Bank is to be congratulated on 
recognizing this special opportunity and 
taking advantage of it in such a spirit. 





Any normal man gets reckless when turned 
loose in an attractive hardware store. On one of 
my many trips to Montreal I looked for a special 
type of file which I hadn't found elsewhere. I was 
sent to the Paschal hardware store on Craig 
Street and there I saw the most extensive and 
attractive display of every conceivable kind of 
hardware that one could imagine. The store was 
bigger than most 5 and 10's—the largest and 
most seductive hardware store I have ever seen. 
CP. S. I found many interesting things to buy 
besides the special file. Later, I discovered that 
Paschal has seven of these stores in Montreal. 
Be sure to empty your pockets before you go in one.) 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL Dogs GET AROUND! 
From Sydney, N.S.W., I have a letter from 
Joan M. Scott of Standard Telephones & 
Cables Pty. Ltd. It concerns the question of 
binding or not binding periodicals in a com- 
pany library; a debate which has been lively 
since publication of John Hennig’s article 
in our June 1954 issue on “The Personnel 
Function of 1 Company Library’’. 

Miss Scott wonders whether Mr. Hen- 
nig has considered the use of microfilm for 
articles of interest to the company. This, she 
says, would certainly solve most storage 
problems, although it might not reduce the 
cost much. In her experience, the binding 
and storing of periodicals presents less prob- 
lems than storing a large number of untidy 
bundles of unbound magazines. And she 
finds it ‘‘almost impossible to obtain back 
issues, as most commercial publishers do not 
keep copies of issues more than two or three 
months old’’. 

With respect to making unbound copies 
accessible, Miss Scott obviously shudders at 
the thought of keeping them in the right 


order so that they can be located. It’s much 
easier to replace a bound volume in the 
right place after referring to it. 

Well, how about it? Does any company 
library use microfilm? To what extent? How 
satisfactory is it? 





Los ANGELES, WITH Its PERSONNEL & 
INDusTRIAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION, known 
as PIRA for short, has one of the largest and 
most active of all personnel associations. 
John McLean, the new president, has re- 
cently announced a number of developments 
looking toward better service for members. 
One of the most important is the change 
from having a part-time secretary to a full- 
time one. The Association has more than 
750 members and, because of the wide spread 
of membership, has regional groups who 
have their own interim meetings, mostly at 
lunch-time. A recent announcement tells of 
increasing dues to $25 for full-members and 
$15 for associate members. 


People are worth more than we thought. We 
used to be told that a body's chemical content was 
worth about 98¢. Now they tell us that the atoms 
in the average body contain a potential energy ex- 
ceeding 11 million kilowatt-howrs per pound, 
worth ‘something like 85 billion dollars. Some 
days, we'd almost be willing to sell for that. 





Wuat Wou tp Your Reaction Bz if this 
man of 42, who had reached $20,000 a year 
in an executive position, applied to you for 
a job after being discharged from a state 
hospital where he had been treated for 
addiction to alcohol and sedative drugs? The 
man writes me from a large southern city, 
reciting his own sad experience of being 
unable to get a job and rehabilitate himself. 
I am genuinely interested in finding out how 
a cross section of American companies 
handle applications from such people. 

This man says he worked for the same 
organization more than 18 years before 
making the rounds of ‘‘a dozen different 
institutions, and being treated by many 
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psychiatrists’’. He feels that he is now in 
good health and “‘has much better potential 
now for any organization’’ than before his 
trouble overtook him. He wrote me ‘‘in the 
hope that you will see fit . . . to encourage 
your readers to explore further into a sincere 
person's potential before condemning him 
for something that unfortunately could hap- 
pen to anyone. Even after 18 years proving 
that you can do a good job . . . there just 
doesn’t seem to be any consideration of 
giving a person the chance to prove that he 
is still sound and could fit into the business 
world again.” | 

At first blush it would seem that this 
man’s former employer might very well give 
him another chance. Whether he wants to 
go back there I don’t know. There remains 
the question to what extent businessmen in 
general should consider themselves obliga- 
ted for humanitarian reasons in such in- 
stances. 





Scrod is the name of a delicious fish some- 
thing like cod only more delicate. It is not easy to 
get outside of New England and nowhere els: is 
broiled scrod so good as at the Parker House in 
Boston. 





Wuite Cotiar Unionism is a phrase 
which is appearing more frequently than 
ever before. The Employee Relations Bulle- 
tin, issued weekly by the National Fore- 
men’s Institute of New London, Connecti- 
cut, carries a story of how the manual 
workers at Chrysler forced recognition for 
the Chrysler office workers’ demand for 
inclusion in the supplementary unemploy- 
ment program. The committee that backed 
the white-collar workers had greater stabil- 
ity of position and income, but the union 
took a strike vote on the issue of equal 
treatment. At the meeting, the hourly 
workers out-numbered the office workers 10 
to 1, and yet voted to strike in support of 
the demand of the office people. All kinds 
of strategy are going to be used in an effort 
to strengthen groups of organized white- 


collar workers and increase their number. 





Herbert V. Prachnow, Chicago banker now 
working with the State Department, reports on 
“word usage peculiar to diplomats’. He's 
quoted in the Philadelphia Inquirer: *‘I have 
found that every discussion is ‘substantive’, 
every job is an ‘exercise’, and there is no such 
thing as a one-page memorandum.” 





A Nice Jos or Emptoyez anp ComMu- 
NiTy “‘CoMMUNICATION’” was described in 
the September 1 issue of Sales Management. 
The article by George W. Blackwood, vice 
president of Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., a 
division of W. R. Grace & Co., tells how 
the company stages ‘‘product parties’’ to 
inform headquarters employees and their 
friends what the company makes in its 
eleven divisions, who buys the products, 
and what they are used for. 

Most of the tooo people at headquar- 
ters, Mr. Blackwood says, if asked what the 
company makes, would have replied *‘Ga- 
zintas’’. They would have meant that every- 
thing D & A made “goes inta’’ something 
else. Today, after a number of product 
parties with plant tours and talks, door 
prizes and buffet suppers (tickets are sold at 
g9¢ to help cover costs), not only company 
employees themselves but also their wives, 
children and neighbors, know a good deal 
about the company’s business. Big crowds 
turn out for the parties and everybody 
loves them. 

This reminds me of a program on the 
air the other night. A contestant was asked 
what her work was. It developed that she 
hadn't the faintest notion of what happened 
to the small parts that kept her hands going 
every working day. Maybe she'd be a better 
worker if she knew what she was doing. 
Are your people making ‘‘gazintas’’? 


Wud Mag 








Federal Offices: 8 Criticisms of 
Their Personnel Administration 


Ss very pointed criticism of the present 
state of personnel management in the 
Federal service has been made in recent 
conferences of the American Management 
Association. Other criticisms of federal per- 
sonnel administration and personnel pro- 
grams have been gathered by the author on 
consulting assignments and from Congres- 
sional hearings and committee reports, par- 
ticularly those of the Senate Man-Power 
Committee and those of the House Civil 
Service Committee. 

It is especially hard right now to ex- 
plain away such criticisms. Previously it 
could be said with some truth that the 
critics did not fully understand the person- 
nel function. But under the present admin- 
istration many executive posts in the federal 
government are filled with businessmen who 
understand the objectives of personnel ad- 
ministration and who are not altogether 
satisfied with the government’s brand. 

Here, paraphrased, are some of the 
more pointed criticisms with some sugges- 
ted remedies. 


1. ‘Our personnel office doesn't help our line 
organizations on their personnel requirements.” 


Personnel directors are no doubt fully 
aware of the personnel needs of their own 
personnel office, yet many appear blissfully 
unaware of what is required in the various 
line outfits which they serve. Many person- 
nel directors lack intimate knowledge of 
the agency to which they are assigned. 

If Susy Glotz in the Purchasing Divi- 
sion of an agency is expecting a blessed 


By Gustav C. Hertz 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates 
Manila, Philippines 





Men who have learned in business how 
helpful a good personnel department 
can be are now in high Federal posi- 
tions, looking for the same brand of 
service. The author, formerly assistant 
chief counsel of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Federal Manpower, lists 
some specific plaints about personnel 
administration which are sometimes 
heard in Washington, and suggests 
remedies. 





event, somebody in the personnel office had 
better be aware of the situation, had better 
know whether she is taking leave or going 
to quit, who is going to take her place, and 
be all set when the inevitable occurs. 

If the Economic Planning Section is 
about to receive large appropriations, and 
will someday need in a hurry three econo- 
mists of impeccable backgrounds and vast 
experience of a most unique type, the per- 
sonnel office should have candidates well in 
mind long before the request is made. 

If they don’t, they may find that the 
head of Economic Planning has shown up 
with three candidates with less on the ball 
than needed. In addition, one of the candi- 
dates will no doubt fail to meet some tech- 
nical civil service requirement, and the per- 
sonnel director will have to listen to some 
caustic criticisms—criticisms that somehow 
or other are sure to be heard by every official 
in the top levels of the agency. 
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2. “‘Our personnel office doesn't give us the 
staff support we need.” 


This criticism is exemplified by the per- 
sonnel office which prescribes remedies that 
hardly fit the current difficulties of the 
agency. For instance, a federal personnel 
director criticized a new executive for his 
alleged blindness in not accepting with open 
arms the latest plans for executive develop- 
ment. Yet the federal personnel officer 
would have been surprised to learn that he 
himself was being criticized because he was 
not supplying the department with the 
particular type of training that it needed. 
The agency official wanted additional train- 
ing for stenographers and typists, a type of 
training to which the personnel director 
apparently ‘wasn't listening’. 


3. ‘Our personnel office lives in an ivory 
tower—they don't seem to know what's going on.” 


This type of criticism seems to boil 
down to the criticism that personnel offices 
are not timely with their efforts. A former 
business executive in the Department of 
Defense remarked that ‘‘the civil service 
peopic’’, as he put it, ‘‘were always plan- 
ning recruiting programs when reduction in 
force was the order of the day and planning 
conversion programs when recruiting was 
the crying need’’. It is all right to look 
ahead, but the federal personnel director in 
looking ahead is giving executives the im- 
pression that he is not aware of the day-to- 
day problems that the line executives 
consider important. 


4. ‘Federal Personnel Directors are nega- 
tive rather than positive in their attitude towards 


? 


personnel problems. 


Typically the comment was made that 
the personnel office could ‘‘tell you a dozen 
reasons why something couldn't be done, 
and never seemed to figure out how a neces- 
sary action could be taken’’. Many top 
agency executives continue to express their 
dissatisfaction with, as one agency head put 


it, ‘‘the foot-dragging attitude of the per- 
sonnel folks’’. ‘‘Sure’’, one said, ‘‘they 
eventually come up with the answer we 
want, but they are a long time doing it." 
Some of the newly appointed executives, 
fresh from business life, strangely offered 
less of this sort of criticism than some of the 
older officials. Whether this means that 
they had a deeper understanding of the per- 
sonnel director's problems, or whether it 
means that situations had not built up to a 
point where the new administrator was 
aware of them, is a question. 

It would seem that recent streamlining 
of civil service organization and procedures 
as well as the relaxation of legislative re- 
strictions on personnel management remove 
some of the conditions that brought about 
this criticism. Every federal personnel direc- 
tor, however, must avoid giving the im- 
pression that he is not cooperating with the 
organization he serves. Probably the most 
effective way of doing this is for him to 
anticipate problem situations and suggest a 
remedy before someone else suggests a less 
appropriate one. 


“Too Litriz, Too Latr”’ 


Closely related to the above criticism 
is the type of criticism that was frequently 
heard in ‘‘old line’’ agencies which had to 
shoulder new tasks or cope with new or- 
ganizations. Here the criticism seems to be 
that personnel officials were ‘‘too little and 
too late’’ in their staff work. 

A postal official formerly associated 
with a large manufacturing company said 
that his personnel office had ‘‘many excuses 
but few accomplishments’’. This official 
was particularly incensed over slowness in 
getting an effective training program. He 
pointed to business firms that were pro- 
moting training activities and wanted to 
know what was wrong with his personnel 
office. 

The head of a large scientific agency 
said his personnel director threw up his 
hands on the problem of getting qualified 
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scientists. ‘‘At best’’, he said “‘our per- 
sonnel director expedites getting ones we've 
already located but as for showing any 
initiative or imagination, he just didn’t 
seem to be aware of how to go about it.”’ 
Of course it’s a very human failing, to fail 
to be “‘on target on time’’. It is a failure 
however, to which business executives are 
very sensitive. 


5. ‘Our personnel office consists of red- 
tape artists and paper shufflers.”’ 


This boils down to the fact that some 
executives believe that the federal per- 
sonnel office wastes time in performing 
routine work, thus failing to have time for 
the more important tasks. One Senate 
Committee staff member commented that 
to go through an operating personnel office 
was a discouraging task. Mountains of 
application forms, position descriptions, 
guides, manuals of all description, make the 
observer believe that the Federal personnel 
director operates in a sea of paper. 

Even the simplest personnel action in 
government, he reported, can sometimes 
result in numerous “‘paper’’ actions and 
changes in records. A promotion may well 
require a new application from the em- 
ployee, a new position description in 
triplicate at least, and other documents 
which either the personnel director or 
higher echelons believe are necessary. 

No matter how necessary such paper 
work is, it takes time that could be devoted 
to problems of major significance which 
are nearer and dearer to the executive's 
heart. To meet this problem of paper work 
the federal personnel director must keep an 
everlasting watch over procedures and 
processes—pushing every bit that he can 
out of the hands of his technical personnel 
staff. The more time the personnel director 
and the members of the staff have to get 
away from their desks and out into the 
offices of those they serve, the more they 
can aid operating officials. Sometimes a 


little thought on the part of the personnel 
director can save paper work, and criticism 
of ‘‘paper shufflers’’ can lose its validity. 


6. ‘The federal personnel office tends to 
protect the interest of the employee to the detri- 
ment of the interests of management.’ 


Some personnel folk may well be 
tempted to say that this criticism is unfair, 
because management is also interested in 
protecting the employee. No matter how 
good this defense may be from a theoretical 
standpoint, the fact remains that many 
executives express the opinion that both 
the personnel office and Civil Service seem 
to place protection of the employee before 
the interests of those who have a job to do. 

A former businessman now occupying a 
post in the Department of Commerce 
pointed to the Federal Personnel Manual 
(the bible of Federal personnel adminis- 
tration)—the page on page devoted to the 
benefits and protections extended to the 
employee. ‘‘Where,’’ he asked, “‘will you 
find an equal amount of space devoted to 
the responsibilities of the employee?’’ Per- 
haps such remarks indicate a failure of the 
former businessman to properly understand. 
If such is the case, it would appear that it 
is up to the Federal personnel director to 
clear ap the misunderstanding. 


7. ‘Our personnel staff doesn’t seem to 
know its business.”’ 


It is not very flattering to federal per- 
sonnel directors to be told that they don’t 
know the field in which they are supposedly 
specialists, and yet that opinion has been 
expressed again and again. One official 
summarized it this way: ‘‘When I call my 
personnel director for advice on a problem, 
he is very quick to quote the appropriate 
Civil Service Commission regulation or 
classification specification. But that is not 
what I expect in a personnel director. It 
does not seem to me that the government 
needs to pay $10,000 per year for that sort 
of rule-book advice. 
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“The personnel director’’, he con- 
tinued, ‘I am used to is one to whom I can 
look for deep insight into the personnel 
problems of the organization, someone who 
can advise me on the best way of meeting 
the problem, someone upon whose judg- 
ment I can depend. In other words, I don’t 
want a walking rule book; I want someone 
whose mature judgment and wisdom in the 
whole field of personnel relations is greater 
than my own. Somehow, though, it seems 
as if in the federal personnel office one finds 
boys trying to do men’s jobs. No doubt 
they know their civil service rules, but I 
question whether many of my supervisors 
feel that they are getting a professional 
viewpoint.”’ 

One department head remarked rather 
bitterly that he had been 25 years in his 
particular type of work. “‘Last week,’’ he 
told us, ‘‘they sent a kid with just enough 
experience to qualify for his grade to tell 
me how to handle my latest personality 
problem. Nobody is more willing to listen 
to advice than myself, but it’s got to come 
from someone who knows at least as much 
as I do about the way people in general 
work, and how this department works in 
particular."’ Obviously in many cases the 
members of the personnel staff can’t match 
the experience of executives and other 
operating officials in years of experience. 
It is just as obvious, however, that the per- 
sonnel staff can’t assume the role of adviser 
to management if there is doubt as to their 
ability. 


8. “‘Our personnel office just isn't aware 
of program needs.” 


This criticism occurs primarily in those 
government agencies in which the federal 
personnel director is not considered a part 
of the top management team. To contribute 
to the program of the agency, the federal 
personnel director like any personnel direc- 
tor must be aware of needs from an overall 
standpoint and be able to decide how the 
personnel function can contribute to those 


needs. To make this contribution, the per- 
sonnel director must be in ‘‘the know’’. 

Unfortunately, however, in the Federal 
service it is quite possible for a personnel 
director to be out of the mainstream of 
events. For instance, many federal personnel 
directors are not regular participants in 
top-level staff meetings and lack knowledge 
and background on the critical problems of 
the agency. Frequently executives are 
unaware of the contribution that the federal 
personnel director can make. The failure to 
““deal’’ the personnel director in on top- 
level management decisions can result in a 
failure of the personnel office to properly 
aid a new program. 

Certainly, many of the criticisms men- 
tioned do not apply to all federal personnel 
directors. But just as certainly, there are 
some valid criticisms that can be made by 
business executives now in government. 
What should be done to improve the situa- 
tion? The greatest possibilities for improve- 
ment lie with the federal personnel direc- 
tors themselves. 


REMEDIES PRESCRIBED 


First, federal personnel directors must 
themselves take stock of the effectiveness 
of their operations. This doesn’t necessarily 
mean a check to see that all personnel ac- 
tions have been in order, that allocations 
are correct, or even that ‘‘X’’ number of 
training courses were conducted. It does 
mean, however, getting out of the office 
and really checking out with executive and 
line officials. Each personnel director must 
see how his office stacks up. If for any 
reason he believes he won't get a fair 
picture of his office’s effectiveness, he may 
want to get an outside consulting group to 
make the survey for him. 

Second, the federal personnel director 
must insure that he is getting from super- 
visors and employees the type of informa- 
tion he needs to deal with personnel prob- 
lems. Without that basic insight into the 
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personnel problems of his agency he is 
flying blind, without instruments. 

Third, the role of the personnel direc- 
tor in the top federal management structure 
must be strengthened. It is well nigh fatal 
to a personnel program if the personnel 
officer is dealt out of top management con- 
ferences. When cuestions and problems pop 
up in staff conferences, he’s got to be there 
to provide an answer from the personnel 
point of view. To do his job he must have 
daily and immediate access to the chief 
operating official of the agency. A per- 
sonnel officer who has to deal through 
layers of chief clerks, administrative off- 
cers, executive officers, etc. is likely to lose 
a good part of his effectiveness. If he is 
shunted off the main line, he is likely to 
become a sort of combination messenger 
and whipping boy. A messenger to ‘‘carry”’ 
out important actions that others have 
dictated; a whipping boy to blame when 
poorly-conceived personnel solutions *‘gum 
up the works’. 


Finally, the criticisms pointed at the 
federal personnel director and his staff bear 
a direct relationship to his own compe- 
tency. That personnel director who is 
qualified to play on the first team and who 
does play on the first team will be able 
effectively to block unjustified criticism 
and meet justifiable criticism. : 

If 2,000,000 government employees are 
to be guided toward greater productivity 
and efficiency, federal personnel directors 
have got to be a real source of help and 
strength to management at every level. The 
backing and “‘know how’’ of executives 
from the business world can help federal 
personnel administration achieve a new 
high in effectiveness. What can be achieved 
is exemplified in the Post Office Department 
where the executives from the business 
world who are now managing the depart- 
ment secured the appointment of an Assist- 
ant Postmaster General for Personnel and 
have given the department a revitalized 
personnel program. 
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How Top-Rated Supervisors 
Differ from the Lower-Rated 


" \ N J uat do I like best about my super- 


visor?’ repeated the woman em- 
ployee. ‘“That’s easy. He treats me as an 
equal. He acts as if my mistakes were nat- 
ural ones to make. He is fair and considerate 
—easy to get along with. I guess one of the 
things I like best about him is that he lets 
me go ahead with my own work without 
checking me constantly on the routine de- 
tails.” 

A male employee said, ‘‘My supervisor 
said at the beginning, ‘there’s no boss in 
this group.’ He showed plain horse-sense. 
As for his other strong points, well—he 
always follows through. He’s straight with 
us and never fails to back us up. That 
doesn’t mean he excuses our faults, but he 
takes them up with us in private. Besides 
this, he knows how to handle people and he 
knows how to handle the job. He gets 
things done and he usually knows the an- 
swers when you ask him questions.”’ 

The two employees quoted were mem- 
bers of six work groups which gave su- 
perior ratings to their supervisors, and their 
comments were fairly typical. The inter- 
views were obtained in the course of a sur- 
vey and supervisory training program 
conducted by our organization in a Cali- 
fornia public utility. The six work groups 
were half ‘‘white-collar’’ and half ‘‘blue- 
collar’’ units. The two types of units differ 
somewhat in their ideas of good leadership, 
but show similarities in their identification 
of characteristics which mark good super- 
visors. 

At the other end of the scale, two 
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In personal interviews and question- 
naire responses, workers of ten white- 
and blue-collar groups told what they 
liked and didn't like about their super- 
visors’ personalities, attitudes and 
methods. The authors tell of the marked 
improvement of one supervisor, brought 
about by a training program; this man 
was rated lowest at the start but became 
one of the company’s best. 





white- and two blue-collar work groups 
were chosen for study representing the four 
lowest-rated supervisors. The personality 
differences which distinguish the better 
from the poorer supervisors, as seen by their 
employees, were striking. After presenting 
this data, we will illustrate the type of per- 
sonality change undergone by a low-rated 
supervisor as the result of an intensive thera- 
peutically-oriented supervisory training 
program. 

The importance to his employees of the 
supervisor's personality cannot be overem- 
phasized. Most employees, consciously or 
not, are very much concerned with getting 
along with their boss. If a supervisor is easy 
to get along with, tensions are reduced and 
the employee must make fewer adjustments. 
Our survey reveals that all employees of the 
high-rated supervisors are conscious of this 
ease of relationship. The good supervisor 
takes the initiative in establishing smooth 
personal working relations with his people. 
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He tends to be even-tempered, consistent 
and friendly. By contrast, the poor super- 
visors are either too withdrawn or too 
aggressive to maintain consistent and con- 
structive employee relations. 

Only one of the three top blue-collar 
supervisors was rated as high as his three 
white-collar counterparts. This blue-collar 
supervisor had the same general personality 
characteristics as the top white-collar super- 
visors. This seems to run counter to the com- 
mon belief that manual workers require a 
fundamentally different type of supervisor. 

In general, the employees of the high- 
rated supervisors tend to see only positive 
things about their bosses. They are ex- 
tremely careful of critical remarks and make 
excuses for their supervisors’ weaknesses. 


Merits oF Goop SuPERVISORS 


The composite high-rated supervisor is 
known as “‘easy to get along with’’. He is 
called a “‘good scout’’, a ‘‘congenial per- 
son’ and a ‘‘friendly individual’’. He is a 
steady person, conscious of his need to be 
reliable and honest in his daily contacts 
with his people. His employees say: “‘He is 
fair with us’’, ‘‘He admits his mistakes’, 
‘He doesn't hesitate to compliment’. 

The top-rated supervisor is democratic. 
He “‘treats his employees as equals’’. He 
does not need to use his authority to main- 
tain discipline. He is also considered de- 
pendable; ‘he backs up his men under criti- 
cism’’; in general, he is willing to ‘go to 
bat’’ for his employees. He ‘‘tries to get 
anything we want which is reasonable’. 
Requests are always ‘‘followed through’”’ 
and the supervisor ‘‘reports back’’ what he 
has been able to accomplish. His employees 
agree that he is usually able to achieve good 
results with their requests. About half the 
employees feel their supervisor is ‘‘always 
willing and available’’ to discuss anything. 
About one-fourth feel he is ‘‘usually avail- 
able to discuss job problems’’. The remain- 
der, according to an employee attitude ques- 


tionnaire, find it difficult to see their 
supervisor, since ‘‘he is so busy’. 

Generally, the high-rated supervisor 
takes a personal interest in his men, as at- 
tested to by three-fourths of the people 
interviewed. Such comments as “‘he takes a 
warm interest in my family’’ and “‘he put 
himself out when I was sick’’, show a 
supervisor who has really got across to his 
people his concern for them as individuals. 
The remaining fourth, all blue-collar work- 
ers under two supervisors, did not think it 
necessary for their supervisors to have a 
personal interest in them. We wonder to 
what extent this may be a defensive reaction 
to their supervisors’ impersonal attitude. 
We also note that these two supervisors 
were not rated as high on the employee 
attitude questionnaire as the other top four. 
In general, the high-rated supervisor is con- 
sidered superior in his ability to get promo- 
tions for his people. The white-collar super- 
visor apparently does more and achieves 
more than his blue-collar colleague in this 
respect. 


FAILincs oF Poorer SUPERVISORS 


The low-rated supervisors fail as mark- 
edly in the area of human relations as the 
high-rated ones succeed. The low-rated 
supervisors exhibit two main personality 
defects. They are either overly withdrawn 
or overly aggressive. Both the extremely 
“‘mild and easy’’ supervisors and the ‘‘ner- 
vous and aggressive’ ones are considered by 
their employees to “‘lack real strength’’ in 
their personalities. Generally, these super- 
visors impress their employees as being 
basically fearful; afraid of their own 
employees and particularly afraid of any 
affront or question of their own ability or 
authority. Most of those interviewed either 
have little respect for their supervisor or 
“feel sorry’’ for him. It is difficult for 
people to relate to either personality type 
and so misunderstandings easily arise. 

Unlike the high-rated supervisors, 
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these poorer supervisors are criticized ex- 
tensively with regard to their personality 
defects. Employees say; ‘‘He acts like some- 
one has something on him’’, ‘‘He seems to 
expect that pressures upon him should 
excuse his faults’’. ‘‘He doesn’t have the 
personality for a supervisor. He wants to be 
respected but goes about it all wrong’. 

As for going to bat for employees, our 
composite poor supervisor falls noticeably 
below the high-rated one. Two-thirds of 
his employees feel it is ‘‘very questionable’’ 
that he would seek reasonable requests. 
Also he would not back up his employees. 
More than half the interviewees state that 
requests are not followed through or 
reported back by the supervisor. All except 
one say he never tries to get promotional 
increases for employees. 


CoNnTACT WITH EMPLOYEES NEEDED 


The size of the work group or span of 
control seems to affect supervisory relations. 
As the size increases, relations between the 
employees and the supervisor tend to be 
impaired. We also observe that in our low- 
rated groups someone other than the super- 
visor often gives the work to the employees. 
This practice removes the supervisor from 
direct contact with his people and so helps 
destroy effective personal relations. 

The passive low-rated supervisor is so 
withdrawn from his group that the em- 
ployees have little feeling of knowing him. 
The day-to-day relationships of the mild- 
mannered lenient supervisor are so nebulous 
as to be almost nonexistent. On the positive 
side some of the employees say, ‘He is easy 
to get along with, but needs more force in 
his personality’. Also, ‘‘He doesn’t bawl 
us out harshly”’ or ‘‘he disciplines in a nice 
way’. However, the vital dynamic rela- 
tionship which is apparent with the better 
supervisor is entirely lacking here. 

The overly-aggressive demanding su- 
pervisor fails because he is not in control. 
His self-control is poor and he has temper 


tantrums. These are said to be always 
related to some unforseeable petty con- 
flict between employee and supervisor. 
Getting along with this type of person is so 
difficult that employees cannot think of 
anything favorable to say about such a 
supervisor's behavior. He is seen as sus- 
picious, and resentful of suggestions from 
employees. He cannot accept employee dis- 
cussion or suggestions without becoming 
defensive, upset or abusive. 


Workers Respecr Know-How 


Employees are also concerned about 
the supervisor's ability to help them get 
the job done. They quickly lose respect for 
the supervisor who does not know his 
job. In this area, there are real differences 
in the feelings of the employees about the 
high- and the low-rated supervisors, with 
respect to knowledge of the job, planning 
the work, setting the work pace, and 
productivity of the group. 

Our composite high-rated supervisor is 
seen by his men as well qualified for the job. 
Among the things they like best about him 
are his job abilities. They say; “‘He has a 
good background for his job’’, ‘‘He is able 
to get things done’’, “‘He is precise and 
clear in his instructions’’, ‘‘He often knows 
the answers to job problems’. 

Three-fourths of those interviewed say 
that he spends ‘‘considerable’’ time in 
planning the work. Estimates vary from 
50% to 75% of his time. Most of these em- 
ployees describe their production as ‘above 
average’’, “‘superior’’ or ‘“‘tops in the 
department’’. Their team spirit is ‘‘out- 
standing’ and their group “‘the cream of 
the crop’. 

Among the high-rated supervisors, 
there is considerable difference between the 
methods used by white- and blue-collar su- 
pervisors in setting the work pace. In the 
white-collar groups, employees say their 
supervisors encourage their participation in 
deciding on deadlines for work completion, 
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especially on routine work. The supervisor 
checks fairly frequently, keeping in mind 
the mutually determined deadline. He 
particularly checks new or special types of 
jobs and those having priority. The em- 
ployees do not feel under pressure, because 
they have a voice in determining how much 
work they can reasonably be expected to 
accomplish. The good supervisor is careful 
not to give the impression of snooping, but 
rather of being personally interested in the 
employee's progress. 

In the blue-collar groups studied, dates 
for job completion are not set. Two of the 
three groups say they set their own work 
pace, but are fairly frequently checked by 
their supervisor. In the third group they 
work under the ‘‘pressure system’’. This 
tends to keep both the supervisor and 
workers under constant tension to complete 
jobs. Though this supervisor is rated high, 
group morale is low in this unit. This 


anomaly does not occur in the other high- . 


rated groups. 


Goop Lzaprrs PLan Work 


Generally, the poor supervisor spends 
less time in planning than the good super- 
visor. About 40% of those interviewed say 
he spends very little time on planning the 
work of the group. Two rationales are 
given; either ‘‘the work is largely routine’, 
or ‘‘he is too bogged down in clerical de- 
tail’’. 

The poor supervisor is responsible for 
two extreme types of work pace. Either he 
may be completely passive so that each sets 
his own pace, the work seldom being 
checked. Or the deadlines may be set by 
pressures outside the group so that the 
pace demands real effort and produces con- 
siderable tension. 

Considerable feeling is engendered by 
the question of production. Those under 
pressure complain that the “‘lack of follow 
through"’ and ‘“‘poor scheduling of work’’ 


makes them feel confused and results in a 


general laxity of production. They char- 
acterize their production as ‘‘low compared 
to other groups’’. About half the employees 
have ‘‘no idea’’ how their production 
compares with others since they feel iso- 
lated from their supervisor and from the 
company as a whole. 

In most cases, team spirit is adversely 
affected by either the passivity of the 
supervisor or by the undue pressure he 
exerts. Our low-rated supervisor is unable 
to build a solid group structure, either be- 
cause he is often physically absent from his 
people, or is withdrawn from contact with 
them by using an intermediary to distribute 
the work. As a result, most of these em- 
ployees are conscious primarily of their 
own work, rather than the work of the 


group. 
TRAINING CHANGED Low-RATED SUPERVISOR 


“If Mike can learn to supervise, any- 
one can. We did not expect him to im- 
prove’’, said the department head. Mike 
was the lowest rated among the supervisors 
whose personalities we have just discussed. 
Ordinarily, such a problem supervisor 
might have been fired or otherwise removed. 
Today, Mike is the sixth-highest rated 
supervisor in the company and has shown 
the most improvement of all. This is even 
more remarkable when we consider that 
Mike was a 55-year old grandfather, super- 
vising blue-collar workers. How was this 
miracle accomplished? Did Mike’s person- 
ality structure change? 

Briefly, this metamorphosis took place 
after two and a half years of intensive su- 
pervisory training. All of the supervisors 
and administrators took part in the pro- 
gram. First, they had about 50 hours of 
Human Relations, including the study of 
group leadership, attitudes, frustration, 
motivation, interviewing and counseling. 
This was preparation for a group-therapy- 
oriented program designed to induce atti- 
tude change. 

The attitude change occurred in group 
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meetings where employees and supervisors 
discussed mutual problems with a consul- 
tant present, who helped the group probe 
interpersonal relations. The basic data used 
for group discussion came from an Employee 
Attitude Survey. Each group discussed its 
own confidential survey data in about a 
dozen meetings. These meetings started at 
the top and worked down through the 
entire organization. 

A re-survey showed that many of the 
low-rated supervisors improved greatly as a 
result of this training. Further improve- 
ment came from continuing the feed-back 
from the second survey and from individual 
counseling given supervisors. Examination 
of Mike’s personality change in some detail 
will indicate what may be expected from 
this type of training program. 

‘Has this man had psychotherapy?” 
inquired the clinical psychologist when 
handing in the report on Mike’s Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. This 
report was based on a study of two MMPIs 
taken by Mike, two years apart, before and 
after the training program. Here, in brief, 
is what the clinical psychologist states: 


Tue PsycHoiocist’s Report 


‘This profile appears to be that of a some- 
what rigid, conventional person. It appears, 
however, that he is aware to some degree of his 
anxieties when he differs from others and is 
making strenuous efforts to exert a rational 
control over a tendency to handle his anxiety by 
expressing angry disapproval. He seems to ex- 
press a trend away from open expression of 
hostility. At the same time he now reports that 
he wonders why he is sometimes so cross and 
grouchy and answers a good many items in a way 
that indicates a new awareness of anxiety in 
interpersonal relationships. He does not seem to 
have given up his self-righteous anger without 
some increase in anxiety, but seems to have 
gained in both awareness of himself and of the 
motivations of others. 

“Some items suggest that his tendency to 
think in conventional stereotypes may be some- 
what relieved. His score on the ‘Lie’ scale has 
dropped. Several items suggest that he does not 


have to ally himself so strongly as previously 
with a stereotyped idea of what is right, but 
may perhaps be more ready to judge a case by its 
merits. 

‘On the whole, it appears that this person 
has acquired some insight into himself and his 
way of reacting which has pushed him into 
self-examination and into attempts to respond 
to others in a less challenging way.”’ 


We can only add to this report that 
Mike aiso showed improvement on a special 
MMPI scale which we have devised to dis- 
tinguish the personalities of the leaders 
from the non-leaders in this public utility. 
Mike moved from the non-leader group 
closer to the leader group on this MMPI 
scale. 

As we continue this supervisory train- 
ing program, which is now in its fifth year, 
we hope to be able to learn more about 
such personality changes as Mike’s. This 
area of inquiry seems to hold important 
promise for supervisory training, clinical 
psychology and mental health. The finding 
that attitude changes can be effected, which 
result in marked changes in employee rela- 
tions and supervisory effectiveness, has 
challenging implications. 





Whi : 

hile we believe that 
the test-room method has justified itself as a 
sane, constructive, yet relatively inexpensive 
method of studying and improving employee 
effectiveness, we cannot hope to find, nor do we 
recommend, any specific formula for the cure of 
all industrial ailments. 

‘“But if we can by such studies, or if the 
general field of industry can by its combined 
strength, find ways of bringing heart and soul, 
courage and contentment, life and laughter, into 
the lower ranks of industry, then we shall have 
passed many milestones upon the highway of 
human progress, and life for all will have be- 
come less of drudgery and more of joy.” 

From a report on the Hawthorne ex- 
periments by G. A. Pennock of Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, in Per- 
sonnel Journal, February 1930. 








University “Open Door’ 
Opened Wider to Employees 


KE Other colleges and universities at 
E; the close of World War II, Indiana 
University found itself in “‘big business’’ 
practically overnight—the business of edu- 
cating a student body three times the size 
of pre-war enrollment. In addition to an 
increase in the faculty, this meant an in- 
creased staff—the office force, the main- 
tenance force, stockroom and laboratory 
attendants, the custodial and food service 
groups, and the administrative, technical 
and professional staff necessary to supple- 
ment the faculty. 

Typical changes took place with this 
expansion. New divisions of work and 
responsibility had to be made. Additional 
levels of supervision were added and ‘‘top”’ 
administration was forced to delegate 
greater amounts of responsibility. The dis- 
tance between the policy-making level and 
the non-supervisory level increased con- 
siderably. The result: These two organiza- 
tional levels became strangers to each other 
insofar as personality identification was 
concerned. Misunderstandings and lack of 
confidence began to appear. 

Supervisors were caught in the middle. 
For the great bulk of the staff employee 
group, the top authority that controlled 
their destiny in the employment situation 
had no positive identity as a human being 
capable of human compassion, of concern 
for a fellow being, and of human frailties 
and weaknesses. Most employees’ concept 
of the ‘‘administration’’ was a vague power 
sitting somewhere in the Administration 
Building, unapproachable to the average 
employee, that made decisions, established 
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The trouble with an ‘‘open door’’ in a 
large organization is that so few of the 
lower-level employees have the temerity 
to use it. The author tells how advisory 
committees of management and employee 
representatives were formed, giving em- 
ployees a voice in matters concerning 
them, and breaking down barriers which 
had blocked effective two-way com- 
munication. 





limitations and exerted great influence over 
their general welfare. 

At times the “‘power’’ communicated 
with the employee with a mimeographed 
letter, a form notice, or a bulletin board an- 
nouncement. More frequently, however, the 
communications were references made by 
supervision. ‘They want this done.”’ ‘*They 
say you can't do that.’’ ‘‘That’s up to the 
Administration Building; I don’t have any 
say about that.” 

If administrative actions were some- 
times not understandable to the clerk, the 
janitor or the kitchen helper, certainly no 
less can be said for top administration 
understanding of some of the demonstrated 
attitudes of staff employees. The men be- 
hind the desks in the Administration 
Building sometimes had puzzled expressions 
in their eyes. ‘‘Why don’t they have faith 
that we are doing the best we can?’ ‘"This 
is no dollar-profit business.’’ ‘“Don't they 
have any appreciation for the responsi- 
bilities of the University?’’ 





UNIVERSITY “OPEN DOOR” 


““They’’, the employee group, occa- 
sionally communicated directly to the top 
administrative level in the form of petition. 
Or occasicnally one of the old-timers who 
had known the President when he was just 
an instructor would engage him in a face- 
to-face conversation some place on the 
campus or in the corridor. But most upward 
communications came through supervisory 
channels, received at top administrative 
levels third or fourth hand. A few years of 
this form of relationship, and it is not 
difficult to understand that top administra- 
tion’s concept of “‘they’’ was also lacking 
in some of the identities of personality— 
the identities of loyalty, trustworthiness, 
faith, understanding and reasoning power. 


Mutuat UNDERSTANDING DiFFICULT 


The men who held the guiding reins of 
the University operation were not lacking 
in the basic philosophy of democratic 
leadership, nor in a genuine concern for the 
welfare of the staff employees. Nor were the 
staff employees without the capacity for 
loyalty, interest and respect for the purpose 
of the University; nor were they without 
the power to understand reason and see an 
opposite side of a problem. Analyses of the 
situation indicated that the real problem 
was a communication barrier. 

Concentration on the communications 
media revealed that the president and other 
top administrative people had long pro- 
fessed ‘‘open door’’ policies. Also, a num- 
ber of the standard methods of communica- 
tions and employer-employee relations had 
been adopted. A practical, well-publicized 
problem-grievance procedure existed, com- 
plete with hearing committee. Employee 
handbooks were being used to communicate 
the niceties of university employment as 
well as some of the rules for teamwork. A 
monthly house organ was being published. 
Department heads and supervisors had their 
manuals of personnel policies and proce- 
dures. No specific, correctible faults or 
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weaknesses could be pointed to in the or- 
ganizational chain of supervision through 
which communication could be expected. 

However, the only provision for direct 
contact that provided for personality recog- 
nition between top-level management and 
the employees was the ‘‘open door’’ policy. 
The underlying philosophy of the ‘“‘open 
door’’ cannot be disputed as a basic require- 
ment to democratic leadership. Neverthe- 
less, in its simple, literally-interpreted form 
it is an operative “‘flop’’ as a way to com- 
municate between the policy makers and 
the employees. 


Fauuacy or ‘Open Door”’ [pga 


The “‘open door’’, announced by a 
major executive from his busy office where 
he sits three, four or more levels “‘over the 
head’’ of the employee, is about as likely 
to be accepted as the perfunctory remark of 
married couples to mew acquaintances, 
“Come to see us sometime’’. The underlying 
intention of the invitation may be sincere, 
but the conditions under which the invita- 
tion is submitted are such that it frequently 
cannot be accepted with dignity, or with- 
out the fear of possible loss of dignity, 
which is in itself a deterrent to acceptance. 

Indiana University decided, in effect, to 
supercharge the ‘‘open door’’ policy with 
some administrative machinery to insure 
that it became something more than a per- 
functory statement. The plan, submitted to 
the University Board of Trustees in Novem- 
ber 1951 with the blessings of the top ad- 
ministration, carried this foreword: 


“With the growth of industrial labor organiza- 
tion there has come about a common recognition 
and general acceptance of the belief that the 
working force of an organization is entitled to 
some degree of participation in the managerial 
determination of policies and practices affecting 
their economic and social benefit returns for 
services rendered and affecting the conditions 
under which they work. The extent of general 
acceptance of this ideology is indicated by the 
existence of laws of our country establishing 
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legal rights of workers in private enterprise to 
organize together and bargain collectively with 
their employers on these issues. * 


In recognition of this idea, the follow- 
ing policy statement appeared in the open- 
ing section: 


Boarp’s Poricy STATEMENT 


“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Board of Trustees of Indiana University to re- 
ceive and consider suggestions and advice from 
the University employee staff in the formulation 
of policies and in the solution of problems affect- 
ing the general welfare of, the working condi- 
tions of, and services rendered by the staff per- 
sonnel of the University.” 


The foreword to the plan continued 
with these statements: 


“It is believed that the desire to participate in 
the determination of matters affecting his wel- 
fare exists also with the university employee, 
and that satisfaction of this desire demands 
something with greater dignity of recognition 
than a simple individual *‘ open door’’ policy on 
the part of the administrative officials of the 
University. 


This plan was designed and is recommended 
to meet the following conditions: 


. To provide the employee group maximum 
dignity of representation and freedom of 
expression without managerial domination. 

. To provide a medium for the joint employer- 
employee consideration of problems and rec- 
ommendation for solution. 

. To maintain recognition of the powers and 
authorities vested solely in the Board of 
Trustees by legislative acts of the State of 
Indiana.”’ 


Having established in Section I the 
general policy to accept employee participa- 
tion, Sections II and III set up the adminis- 
trative procedure through which participa- 
tion might be made a practical reality. It 
was provided that in order that all sug- 
gestions and advice originating with the 


employee group might be evaluated in 
proper relationship to the welfare of the 
University as a whole, including the student 
body and public, the Board of Trustees 
would authorize the establishment of joint 
advisory committees. A joint advisory 
committee would consist of three represen- 
tatives of the employees and three represen- 
tatives of the University officialdom. All 
suggestive and advisory proposals concern- 
ing personnel policy were to be referred to 
such joint committees, from which recom- 
mendations were to be made to the Board 
of Trustees. 

Employee representatives of a joint 
advisory committee were to be called the 
staff panel and the administrative represen- 
tatives called the administrative panel. The 
personnel director was to serve as secretary 
of all advisory committees, to receive 
agenda itéms, to request naming of panels 
and to call meetings. Administrative panel 
members were to be named by the president 
of the University or his representative. 
Staff panel members were to be named in 
accordance with a provision in Section III. 


Emp.toyers’ Councit ELgcTIVE 


Section JII called for the Board of 
Trustees to authorize the formation of a 
body of representatives of the employee 
staff, to be elected by and from the em- 
ployees on the general basis of one represen- 
tative for each 100 staff employees, and to 
be referred to as the ‘‘Staff Council’’. The 
nomination and election process was de- 
signed to be completely democratic and to 
insure a good cross-sectional representation, 
both geographically in relation to work 
stations and functionally in relation to 
broad categories of work. 

The Council, through regular monthly 
meetings, was intended to serve as the pulse, 
the indicator and safety valve, of staff 
interests, desires, problems and attitudes. 
Formally, its purpose was stated as follows: 
(1) “‘to provide members of the staff with a 
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means of representative participation 
through suggestion and advice in the for- 
mulation of policies and in the solution of 
problems affecting the general welfare and 
working conditions of, and the services 
rendered by staff personnel’’, and (2) “‘to 
provide a medium for exchange of informa- 
tion relating to the problems of the em- 
ployees and those of the administration.”’ 

The Staff Council was to originate joint 
advisory committee action on behalf of the 
staff employee group. It also had the sole 
authority to name staff panel members to 
all joint committees. 

In slightly more than three years of 
experience, this new channel of two-way 
communications has proven most gratify- 
ing, not only for staff employees of the 
organization but for the administrative 
officials. A plan designed primarily to open 
the door of top management for the rank- 
and-file has been equally useful for opening 
the door of rank-and-file for top manage- 
ment. 


Jomnt Apvisory Group Active 


The amount of advisory committee ac- 
tivity perhaps speaks better than achieve- 
ments concerning the success of the plan. 
People seldom seek to open a door that ex- 
perience has taught leads to nothing. 
Hardly a month has passed in the three 
years of experience that some joint advisory 
committee has not held a session, initiated 
mostly by the Staff Council. Occasionally 
two or more committees will have matters 
under consideration at the same time. Not 
only have the doors of top administration 
and rank-and-file been opened widely but, 
most important, a familiar and well-used 
path exists between them. 

The Council quickly recognized the 
necessity of requiring individual grievances 
to be handled through the grievance proce- 
dure, which they asked for and received in 
one of the first joint advisory committees. 
Except as grievances indicate a need for 
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improvement or change in policy, the 
Staff Council limits its participation to 
representation on the grievance hearing 
committee. Nearly all advisory committee 
actions therefore are on matters of policy 
affecting employees, including salary and 
wages. 


CoMMUNICATION Barriers REMOVED 


Numerous changes and improvements 
in personnel policy have resulted from this 
joint consideration of problems. Perhaps 
the most important result, however, has 
been an establishment of personality iden- 
tity. Through this experience of face-to-face 
meeting and working together between 
administrative officials and elected represen- 
tation of the rank-and-file, a faceless mass 
takes on the personality of representatives 
John, Steve, Miss Smith, and Joe—people 
who for the most part are liked, respected, 
trusted and understood. On the other hand, 
the men in the Administration building are 
found to be like most strangers who sym- 
bolize “‘Importance’’—‘‘nice guys after you 
get to know em’’. 

In summary it might be said that the 
staff council and joint advisory committee 
plan has gone a long way in breaking com- 
munication barriers resulting from organi- 
zational growth. 

The Board of Trustees and the adminis- 
tration have recognized the place of the 
Staff Council in a fashion that has given 
greater dignity to the University staff, 
which had long been accustomed to a role 
secondary to the faculty. In a recent gather- 
ing of staff employees, Herman B. Wells, 
president of the University, said in reference 
to the staff council-joint advisory com- 
mittee system, “Through this effective 
channel of communications, this means by 
which we can talk it over, there has been 
brought about improvement in personnel 
policies, increasing respect for each other, 
and a better staff organization.”’ 





Employees “Rate” Department Chief 


By Artnur M. Meyvzr 
Chief Industrial Engineer 


Radio Condenser Company, Watseka, Illinois 


EEK after week, it seemed, employee 
W rating sheets came to our depart- 
ment from the personnel department. We 
were to use them to determine, every six 
months, whether or not each employee was 
worthy of a pay increase. The items to be 
reviewed and marked on the rating sheets 
were quite standard, including queries about 
such things as quality and quantity of 
work, versatility and adaptability, de- 
pendability, cooperation, and so on. 

The procedure was to rate the employee 
on each factor and then discuss the rating 
with him. If my judgment on any item was 
questioned I explained my reasons behind it, 
and tried to suggest how the employee 
could improve in that particular. The aim 
was to never again have it a point of issue. 

As head of the industrial engineering 
department, I suddenly found myself won- 
dering how capable I was of passing judg- 
ment on my staff members, and in helping 
them to help themselves. I also wondered 
whether perhaps they had not been able to 
study me as well as I had studied them; 
whether they might not have suggestions 
for the improvement of our department. 
And so our “‘supervisory questionnaire”’ 
was born. 

I wanted the questionnaire answers to 
reveal weaknesses, and yet be as objective 
and constructive as possible. I made it piain 
in a note at the end of the questionnaire, 
which we titled ‘‘Executive Personal Status 
Rating by Staff Members’’, that employees 
were to think constructively in answering 
and to suggest improvements for the better- 
ment of our work if they could. The form 
had at the top: ‘‘Submitted by —————"’ 





‘Turn about’ is not only ‘‘fair play’’ 
but, in this instance, was good employee 
relations too. Rating their chief con- 
structively gave the author's people more 
of a feeling of being on the team, and 
produced suggestions for improving the 
department's services and procedures. 
P/J invites readers’ reactions to the 
idea in general, and reports of similar 
experiments. 





and ‘‘Date————’’. This instruction also 
appeared at the top: ‘Rate your department 
head on the following factors, selecting the 
degree of that factor with care and qualifi- 
cation.’ A few examples of the fifteen 
factors follow: 


1. His knowledge of the job his department is 
responsible for: 
Excellent... . knows all the answers 
Good........if he doesn’t know, he knows 
where to find them 
Acceptable. . . knows enough to get by 
needs more experience 

Poor.........relies too much upon others 


. Handling People—his ability to appreciate, 
understand and direct individual differ- 
ences: 

Excellent....successful in helping and 
training his men to progress and attain 
their ambitions 

Good........capable leader 

Average develops in some degree but 
does not bring out the best in his men 

does not command confidence 
“‘rubs his subordinates the 
wrong way’ ’—antagonistic 
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3. His ability to develop and train his staff and 
department personnel: 
Excellent....superior ability in selecting 
suitable men and training them to assume 
specific responsibilities 
Good........very capable in recognizing 
and training subordinates 
good in selection, but little 
attention to training 
allows subordinates to shift 
for themselves 
Hinders the natural develop- 
ment of his staff 


. Personality—the external mannerisms con- 
sciously or unconsciously adopted in 
meeting situations: 

Excellent....radiant, confident, poised, 
courteous 
pleasant, forceful 
likeable 
ill at ease, not too forceful 
negative and colorless 


. Mentality—quality of mind, mental power, 
and creative intellectual ability of a 
person: 

Excellent. ...superior quality and ability 
to think clearly and arrive at sound con- 
clusions 

Good... .....Worthwhile ideas of his own, 
and ability to make useful decisions 

Average well informed on certain sub- 
jects useful to his daily work 
i Little ability to comprehend, 
interpret or grasp new ideas 

Poor.........Unable to reason logically 


11. Sociability—sense of mutual relationship, 
companionship and friendliness with 
others: 

Excellent....a genuine interest in people 
and extremely well liked by others 
a friendly pleasant person, 
happy in a group 
Average willing to be a part of a group 
but makes little contribution 
poorly adjusted to the group 
..++....+. unwilling to be a part of any 
group activities 


12. Ability to get things done—ability to per- 
form, execute and achieve an assigned 
task: 

Excellent. ...completes assignments in the 
shortest possible time 
completes assignments in un- 
usually short time 
Average completes assignments in a 
reasonable time 
slow in completing assign- 
ments, or does not complete them 
Poor.........takes a long time to accom- 
plish little 


Constructive Resutts Norep: 


Timidity in calling the shots as far as 
the department head was concerned just 
vanished. Everyone had constructive criti- 
cism to offer. The replies turned up imagined 
slightings, faulty absorption of training 
programs by slow-thinking personnel, sug- 
gestions for improving upon our services to 
other departments, the determination of 
most plant personnel to be “‘in the know”’ 
at all times as affecting our plans, sugges- 
tions for “‘putting the bee’’ on those not 
measuring up to department standards of 
work well done. 

The personal interviews and review of 
the questionnaire replies did much to im- 
prove department morale, made everyone 
feel ‘we're part of the team’’, dispelled any 
idea that “‘the boss could do no wrong’’, 
and started other department heads to 
thinking that ‘“‘here’s another way to 
develop a better back-up organization’’. 
Care should be taken by leaders to see that 
they improve upon apparent weaknesses in 
the eyes of their staff members or that they 
justify their stand. 

All in all, it was a healthy venture and 
there is no question in my mind but that a 
‘“personal inventory’ is good for everyone, 
even if you call upon others to furnish it. 
It calls attention to supervisory failings and 
helps keep bad habits from taking hold. 





Accidents and the “Human Factor’ 


T Is now generally accepted that the 

“human factor’ is responsible for a vast 
majority of accidents. We may estimate 
that, of the yearly nine billion dollar cost of 
accidents, most may be attributed to the 
human situation and to human problems. 
Studies of these human factors should give 
us insight into the safety problem and 
suggest how to conduct safety programs. 

In 1954 the National Safety Council 
reported more than 1o million accidents. 
A third resulted in permanent physical 
impairment. More years are lost because of 
accidents than from cancer. In industry, 
accidental injuries cost $45 per worker per 
year. 

The Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
in Great Britain during World War I demon- 
strated that a very high percentage of acci- 
dents repeatedly occur in seemingly well- 
regulated individuals. This study in 1919 
revealed 20 per cent of employees responsi- 
ble for the vast majority of accidents. A 
study in Germany a few years later showed 
that the more accidents a man has had, the 
more likely he is to have another. While 
both of these studies were relatively crude, 
they served to focus attention on the im- 
portance of human motivations in indus- 
trial injuries and made us more fully aware 
of the environmental factor. 

Why is it that some people seem so 
fond of hard luck that they run more than 
halfway to meet it? When we discuss so- 
called human factors, we generally think of 
emotional elements. An understanding of 
some of the feelings and emotionally 
charged situations involved in accidents 





This is a Condensation of an address before the House 
Magazine Institute in New York City. 


By Aran McLean, M.D. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





“Accidents don't happen; they're 
caused.’ If you accept that premise 
you'll agree it should be worth while to 
find what kind of person is most apt to 
have accidents, and what kind of emo- 
tional situations most often cause them. 
The communication of safety programs, 
says the author, should definitely take 
such things into account. Understand- 
ing the reactions of emotionally imma- 
ture employees will lead to better safety 
results. 





may give us clues to better methods of pre- 
senting safety material. It appears that pro- 
tective devices and engineering safeguards 
have come close to the point of diminishing 
returns ard that it is time to emphasize 
more fully what we know of the individual 
and the group in which he works which 
contributes to the occupational accident. 

There have been many studies of the 
personality of individuals repeatedly in- 
volved in accident situations: the so-called 
accident prone person. The first conclusion 
from these studies is that there exists such 
a personality, although he is not nearly so 
common as we had thought. The studies 
give us composite descriptions of this per- 
sonality. 

This is not to say that all people with 
accident habits have the same personality 
but several studies indicate that the ma- 
jority of them fit the composite picture. 
They appear to be an impulsive, irrespon- 
sible group. In general they are abnormally 
interested in satisfying pleasures of the 
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moment. They dislike planning for the 
future and profit only rarely from past ex- 
perience. They are people of action, not of 
planning. 

@ The individual liable to repeated in- 
jury is likely to seek positive change in his 
environment. He seems to be constantly and 
sometimes aimlessly on the go. He seems 
but poorly able to control his own feelings, 
responding to them impulsively in much 
the same way as the pre-school child. 


EMOTIONAL IMMATURITY AND ACCIDENTS 


Another rather interesting thing is 
their feeling of resentment toward people in 
authority. Of course it is not only this 
type of individual who has accidents when 
involved with people in authority. We 
frequently find accidents involving essen- 
tially normal people occurring in relation 
to situations concerned with authority. 

Accidents often occur prior to antici- 
pated painful situations. With children, for 
instance, one can frequently note accidents 
when doing things expressly forbidden by 
parents. The youngster is much more apt to 
fall off the stool when reaching for a for- 
bidden cookie jar than when he has per- 
mission from his mother to get a cookie. 
He is more apt to stumble and fall when 
retreating from his father who intends to 
spank him. In such cases we see the acci- 
dent serving the purpose of punishment 
and, when occurring prior to anticipated 
painful situations, serving a secondary 
purpose of preventing the stressful event 
from occurring. 

More recently our attention has been 
called to the frequency of apparent fixed 
patterns of injury liability occurring only 
at certain phases of a person's life. Age, 
then, as well as degree of emotional ma- 
turity in accident-provoking situations may 
play a part in industrial accidents. If this 
is the case, we may expect many injury- 
liable individuals to eventually discard 
this immature pattern of dealing with 


feelings, either as they grow up or with 
the help of psychotherapy. 

It is always important to consider the 
environment in which an accident may oc- 
cur. All accidents take place in a physical 
setting as well as in conjunction with the 
state of mind at the time. Anyone who has 
an accident, we must conclude, was at that 
moment in a situation of injury liability. 
Disregarding the only true accident, that 
due to chance alone, one of the most im- 
portant types of situational liability to 
accidents is that due to temporary emo- 
tional stresses. The stress may be job re- 
lated, related to a problem at home, or to a 
more basic emotional conflict. 


AcciDENTs AND Gu1LTt FEELINGS 


An example is the case of a mechanic 
with a long record of freedom from acci- 
dental injury. Unexpectedly, within the 
space of six months, this man developed 
what appeared to be an accident habit, 
with four major and six minor injuries to 
himself and considerable damage to com- 
pany equipment. It took very little investi- 
gation to discover a problem involving 
feelings of guilt concerning an extra-marital 
affair which started just before his first 
injury. The close relationship between a 
major conflict and a resulting self-injury is 
not always so clear. 

Another example is that of the ac- 
countant who was upbraided by his boss 
for an error completely beyond his control. 
Being unable to take out his feelings of re- 
sentment directly toward his employer, he 
went home in a foul mood, slammed the 
door, kicked the cat, was irritable with his 
wife and finally, in storming around about 
the house, tripped on a scatter rug, fell and 
broke his arm. 

The question occurs, would he have 
broken the arm if his boss had been less 
disturbed? Would the accident have oc- 
curred if he had been able to express his 
feelings of resentment directly to his boss? 
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Would the situation have been different if 
the psychological environment at work had 
been more healthy? 

The most important point of emphasis 
here is that, whatever the immediate condi- 
tions of a series of accidents, they always 
occur in a setting of human feelings and 
human motivations. How can we use this 
knowledge of feelings and their relation to 
accidents to promote safety? 

The first step seems to be recognition 
that liability to accident is primarily a problem 
of living. This in itself entails recognition 
and acceptance by management of some of 
the obscure motivations in individual in- 
juries and in the injury-productive situation 
on the job. Safety education based on under- 
standing of the human element helps pre- 
vent accidents. 


Tue Arm or Sarety ProGRAMs 


Even more important is the type of 
educational program used by safety depart- 
ments. The major purpose of any safety 


program is not merely to instill a sense of 
duty to obey safety rules and regulations. 
The aim is to encourage employees to be 
wholeheartedly on the side of responsible 
safety behavior. 

The greatest natural aid to safety 
people in any such educational campaign 
is the individual's basic desire to behave as 
a mature well-balanced person. We think of 
such an adult individual as facing day-to- 
day problems in a stable way. He estimates 
potential danger with a fair degree of 
accuracy and is relatively confident of his 
ability to cope with it. The less mature, 
less stable person may distort the real situa- 
tion in the face of danger, reacting to it in 
an emotional, seemingly meaningless way. 
Consequently, the less stable individual is 
much more likely to do inappropriate and 
foolish things. 

Generally speaking, the less mature 
individual is much more ripe for accident 
in the injury provoking situation than is his 


more stable counterpart. Because of this, 
safety campaigns must be directed primarily to 
the immature, unstable worker. In doing so, 
we must employ broad principles of mental 
health. 

Most safety education still seems to 
rely on rather directive methods. These 
are fairly effective in reasonable doses with 
emotionally healthy people, but may be- 
come dangerous with the maladjusted and 
less mature employee at whom the cam- 
paign is primarily aimed. 


Must Keep AuprieNnce in MiInp 


In this regard, a study to test films on 
highway safety is interesting. Three groups 
of ten children each were shown the films 
and asked for comments. All three of these 
groups of youngsters rated the pictures in 
reverse order from the experienced adult 
reviewers, who did not recognize the 
strong hostile reactions provoked by parts 
of the films in a younger, less mature group. 

The major point is that dogmatic 
methods of teaching are not satisfactory for 
conveying emotionally-powerful ideas 
which are inherent in personal, physical 
safety. We must avoid the stimulation of 
hostility, since hostility in the individual 
with poor emotional control may lead to 
self injury. This is perhaps at least as 
important as the primary aim of reducing 
accident frequency. Hostility may be 
aroused by the ideas involved in the safety 
campaign itself, by the methods of con- 
veying safety information, and even by the 
person discussing the problem, and the way 
such ideas are put across. When hostility is 
aroused, the trend is the opposite of that 
sought, often producing an increase in the 
danger to the unstable individual. 

The factual material of a safety pro- 
gram may continue to be presented in the 
usual way. This is informational material 
and is not likely to arouse a great deal of 
feeling. Ideas of emotional importance, on 
the other hand, should be presented by 
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indirection, preferably in group discussions, 
through films, skits and such devices as 
role playing. Perhaps this is one reason why 
we find such widespread use of cartoons 
and posters in safety programs. They 
frequently take the edge off the direct 
message with their humor and art work. 

The safety trainer must carefully avoid 
moral judgment. He cannot say that society 
demands we follow safety regulations and 
that it is good to do so; that the individual 
who does not is a social outcast. In the face 
of such an attack on the problem, the im- 
mature individual is apt to respond with 
the opposite pattern of behavior than that 
sought. 

During the early phases of the second 
World War, safety programs generally re- 
lied on a number of rather gory posters of 
bloody and dismembered bodies. Most of 
these were highly suggestive; none par- 
ticularly effective. At the time of their 
introduction, supposedly as a result, acci- 
dent rates increased. The power of sugges- 
tion in accident prevention must be con- 
sidered. We must recognize that the less 
stable group to whom we are directing the 
message may be influenced by such lurid, 
emotionally-powerful gimmicks in an un- 
healthy way. 

The ability of the safety director to 
understand and to use his knowledge of the 
reactions on the emotionally immature em- 
ployee is sorely tested in every safety pro- 
gram. Where this understanding exists, it is 
reflected in excellent safety records. 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT TOO MECHANISTIC? 


ICHAEL G. BLANSFIELD, super- 

visory training officer at the San 
Bernardino (California) Air Materiel Area 
comes a thoughtful essay on the mech- 
anistic vs. the humanistic point of view 
in personnel management. He notes that 
the opinions expressed are not official. 


At a recent university-run human relations 
seminar for industrial managers and personnel 
directors, I was struck by the frequent repetition 
of such remarks as: ‘These techniques will 
help us to get our people to do what we decide;"’ 
‘These employee-participation meetings are 
good. They can help us sell our points of view;”’ 
‘Sure, you have to consider people’s feelings, 
but our most important thing is production.”’ 

These statements received complete ac- 
ceptance by the group. There was no dissent. 
Clearly these were more than majority opinions. 
What did this indicate? To me it was an alarming 
symptom of a disease attacking and limiting the 
healthy growth of effective human relations. I 
choose to call it mechanistic personnel manage- 
ment. Mechanistic because it is a point of view 
that recognizes the mechanisms of effective human 
relations but overlooks the spirit, the intent, 
the ethical basis. It is concerned with the 
mechanics (things) and ignores the essentials 
(people). It is dangerous because, on the surface, 
it permits a glib acceptance of principles which 
are not truly understood and therefore cannot 
be applied. It permits defensive rationalizations 
that can impede, if not completely block, 
progress toward true industrial team work. 

Perhaps at this point you might ask why— 
why do people in responsible, managerial 
positions cling to this mechanistic view point. 
I think the answer lies in the personal in- 
adequacies common to all of us; the resistance 
to change; the mental inertia we all suffer from 
to some degree; the feelings of insecurity com- 
mon to our troubled times; the threat posed by 
the waning of industrial autocracy. 

But these reasons I feel are not necessarily 
basic. I think that the primary reason for this 
lip-service, this mechanistic philosophy, lies in 
an ethical confusion. Our system of managerial 


ethical values is split. Too often our goal is 
production and profit without regard for the 
employee. Of course you may say, ‘‘But we 
have to have production and profit’. True, but 
not necessarily at the expense of our employees. 

One of the commonest managerial fallacies 
is that profit and employee-centered management 
are incompatible. This is expressed in many 
ways. Contemptuous remarks about employee 
‘coddling’, *‘spoon-feeding’’ and the like are 
indicative of belief in this fallacy. They repre- 
sent the point of view that good communica- 
tions, employee services, employee participation 
in Management, are signs of management weak- 
ness rather than sound investments in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the business’s 
greatest asset—its people. Actually studies have 
proven that production and profit rise as 
management becomes employee-centered rather 
than production centered. 

On the other hand we do have a humanistic 
type of personnel management. Many managers 
and many firms believe and are able to practice 
this—many, but not enough. 

What is this humanistic personnel manage- 
ment? Is it letting the employees run the 
business? No, but it does give them a voice in 
that running since it recognizes that this makes 
them better employees because they become 
personally involved in the concern. Is it charity 
—providing lots of free “‘extras’’? No, but it 
does provide those services that give the 
employee an opportunity to be more effective on 
the job. Most important, it is ethical manage- 
ment in that it perceives the moral and cultural 
obligations of management in our society and 
it practices such techniques as employee partici- 
pation in management because it believes in the 
right of each man to have some say in his own 
destiny. It believes in democracy and the fact 
that democracy and profit are compatible. 

Our goal must be an ever increasing degree 
of humanistic personnel management. It must 
be brought to management by men who are 
willing to question the old and accept the new, 
by men with an understanding of democracy, its 
ethics and ideals, and a willingness to practice 
it. 
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BUILD-UP OF INNER RESOURCES URGED 


ILLARD TOMLINSON, a long-time 

subscriber and vocational counsel- 
lor in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania , strikes 
a note which is ringing louder and louder 
throughout the business world today. We 
are happy to present his letter in part: 


It seems clear that the profit motive or 
capitalistic system in the United States has 
given more employment, more necessities, more 
comforts and luxuries, to more people for a 
longer time than any other system anywhere in 
recorded history. It looks like a fairly satisfac- 
tory arrangement for all but a small minority. . . 
But is there a way we can build up our inner 
resources and strengthen our way of life where 
we are still weak? If cold-blooded gain, pure 
profit or self-aggrandizement is our only goal, 
then we are surely headed for trouble. 

For several years it has been my pleasure to 
talk with management men in a great many large 
and medium-sized companies. I have noted that 
an increasing number of them are seeking fot 
something more than gold. Some of them stat¢ 
quite frankly that they have been through what 
Link has called a “‘Return to Religion’’. They 
sense the need for spiritual values and goals in 
their daily work. If this need is general, then the 
‘Guaranteed Annual Wage’’ alone will never 
satisfy the American worker any more than 
would a totalitarian form of management or 
government. Good wages alone leave him frus- 
trated and troubled. What else does he require? 

Several strangely similar answers to this 
question have appeared recently in the Harvard 
Business Review, the Saturday Review, and in 
other places, including books. O. A. Ohmann, 
administrative assistant to the president of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, maintains in the 
June 1955 Harvard Business Review: ‘‘The 
worker needs Skyhooks.’’ By this, he means the 
employee must be lifted up, must be hooked up 
to something that has value and meaning for 
him. He needs a chance to contribute to his job 
in some way, to be important. He needs to create, 
if you please. 

There is something about this business of 
creating that is not only a release and a chal- 
lenge, but it is also definitely therapeutic, as the 
occupational therapists will tell you. This may 
be a very low level of creating in many cases; 


possibly only a well planned Guaranteed 
Monthly Brainstorm session. These sessions 
should be carefully designed to stimulate solu- 
tions to actual work problems. They could be- 
come a source of profitable ideas from the 
machine operator, the janitor, the order clerk or 
the bookkeeper. This Guaranteed Monthly 
Brainstorm session (G.M.B.) might accomplish 
more, might build more morale or dedication than 
the‘‘ Guaranteed Annual Wage’’. It could become 
a Skyhook for the worker and the supervisor. 

Ohmann is convinced the American worker 
has a fine sensibility to spiritual values; that he 
wants to work for a boss who believes in some- 
thing, and in whom he can believe. This idea is 
of course open to question. But even if it is true 
only in part, it deserves exploration and study. 
Many other students of the industrial scene have 
expressed similar thoughts. To wit, Peter 
Drucker, R. G. Le Tourneau, Alfred P. Haake, 
James W. Culliton. The intangibles, the unseen 
values, these men feel, play a much greater part 
in employee motivation than the hard-headed 
materialist will ever imagine. 

Maybe we do need a religion of values from 
Monday to Friday, as well as Sunday morning. 
Certainly this is true, if what the boss stands for 
and believes in means more to the worker than 
what the boss does for and gives to the em- 
ployee. Why not think intensively about the 
G.M.B.? How can you make use of such a Sky- 
hook in your shop, in your office or in your 
training course? 





A yours friend came in to see me the other 
day and told me exuberantly that she had 
just finished reading the newest work of Ein- 
stein. I, remembering that Einstein had an- 
nounced that there were only six or eight people 
in the world who understood his work, said to 
her, ‘That's nice, my dear; did you understand 
it?’ ‘Oh yes,’ said she, ‘I understood all the 
words but none of the sentences’. We have to 
reduce our knowledge of any schemes which 
you may propose, to such simple terms that all 
sorts of people will understand both the words 
and the sentences.” 
Frances Perkins 
in Personnel Journal, February 1930 








BOOKS 


Tre ror Livinc. By George Soule. The 
Viking Press Inc., New York, 1955. pp. 184. 
$3.00. 


It would be a useful exercise toward an 
appreciation of this book if in advance of its 
reading one were to jot down the ways in 
which one’s own leisure hours are now 
spent. Not that this is a book on ‘‘how to 
live on 24 hours a day’’. Rather it is a well 
documented and exciting analysis of the 
expansion of America’s economic and 
echnological productivity,—progressively 
becoming reflected in many more families 
with higher incomes and a marked trend 
toward a shorter working week for all. 
And in the light of this evidence as to the 
possibility of a new quality of life and a 
new latitude in time utilization, the latter 
half of the book considers ‘‘the pursuit of 
happiness’* and the possible new uses of a 
more generalized leisure. 

Although the volume is presumably ad- 
dressed to a general literate audience, it has 
special value as executive reading. For all 
that it has to say about the changing char- 
acteristics of work, the upgrading of skills 
from manual to mental, the shifting de- 
mands to ‘‘service’’, recreational and travel 
facilities and employments, the creative 
uses of the away-from-work time of both 
managers and workers—all these factors 
should have material affect on the basic 
thinking of executives, whether in the fields 
of production, marketing or personnel. 

The total social and cultural impact of 
this seemingly inevitable transition can at 
once be eased and be used for the benefit of 
all individuals if there is wide self-aware- 
ness about the elements in the situation 
which are in process of becoming. It is this 
alerting of citizens which is the significant 
value of this book. And the author is 
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properly at pains to point out that if as a 
nation we wish to match our material 
well-being with a strengthened moral and 
spiritual outlook, a positive purpose in this 
direction has to be deliberately nurtured. 

Mr. Soule is led to a general conclusion 
which is surely hard to escape. He sum- 
marizes thus: 


“But it is literally true that millions of persons 
are, for the first time in human history, being 
freed from imposed miseries and obligations so 
that they may try to find out for themselves how 
to live well and fully. This is indeed a revolu- 
tion. Conceivably it can lead to disaster. Man 
may not be capable of disciplining himself 
within so large an area of freedom. Insofar as he 
succeeds, however, he must produce a civiliza- 
tion the like of which has never been seen, and 
which dreamers have scarcely been able to imag- 
ine. The prospect embodies a challenge capable 
of engaging the utmost dedication of all who 
care about their own future or that of their chil- 
dren, their nation, and, ultimately, their 
world.”’ 


His concluding chapters on program 
may not recite too explicitly how to assure 
this ‘‘utmost dedication of all’’. But they 
are suggestive; and surely other thinkers, 
planners and prophets will be forthcoming 
to help us all raise our sights about how to 
fulfill personality in a democracy where 
work will have ceased to be a curse and 
has become one channel of personal and 
social creativity. 

Orpway TEAD 


Tue THeory or Co.iective BARGAINING. 
By W. H. Hutt. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1954. 150 pages. $3.00 


The author warns in his preface that 
‘‘those who have made no systematic study 
of economic theory will be unable to under- 
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stand the compressed argument which 
follows. .. . The subject is a difficult one 
and I am afraid that my discussion will be 
read with ease only by the fairly advanced 
student. . . . The student who is not famil- 
iar with the Webbs’ Industrial Democracy 
should read (certain parts) of that work 
before tackling my contribution’. 

The fairly uninformed reader, like me, 
who has the temerity to read on may not 
fully comprehend the “‘brilliant essay’’, as 
the preface to the new American edition 
calls it. But he will find that he has added 
at least a smattering to his knowledge of 
economics and collective bargaining. The 
book’s object is “‘to controvert the sugges- 
tions typical of most economic text books, 
(a) that there is some portion of the normal 
remuneration of labor which, in the absence 
of collective bargaining by labor is, or can 
be, transferred to the remuneration of other 
factors of production owing to labor's 
‘disadvantage in bargaining’; or (b) that 
combination, by increasing labor’s ‘bar- 
gaining power’, enables it to acquire a part 
of the normal remuneration of some other 
factor’. 

The author is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Capetown. His preface is dated 
March, 1930. 

H.M.T. 


A Manuat or IntrerGroup Revations. By 
John P. Dean and Alex Rosen. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 1955. 
194 pages. $3.75. 

Personnel directors who are commu- 
nity-minded will get a lot out of this book. 
It is not primarily concerned with people 
at work, but what it says about the inte- 
gration of minority groups into the social 
structure, and how to accomplish it, is 
easily translated to apply to businesses. 

Many of us have unreasoned, deep- 
rooted prejudices which we know are 
wrong and harmful; the book helps to 
straighten out our thinking and strengthen 
our resolve to do better. The authors start 


off with five paired pieces of contradictory 
advice, like: “‘Bring people of different 
groups together and forget about race, and 
their prejudices will wither away"’, or 
“You can’t just mix prejudiced people to- 
gether; unless they are carefully prepared, 
you'll have tension and conflict.”’ All ten 
statements, say the authors, contain a meas- 
ure of truth but all are misleading. ‘‘At the 
present stage of our knowledge, we cannot 
clearly tell which are sound principles of 
intergroup practice and which are merely 
unfounded or misleading opinions. Yet the 
purpose of this book is to do just that.”’ 
The book is mainly for professional social 
workers. 

I like the device of numbered *‘proposi- 
tions’’ to pin down recommended proce- 
dures. These are not chapter or section 
headings: they turn up quite unexpectedly. 
On page 7, for example, appears ‘*Proposi- 
tion 1: Sustained interaction between ma- 
jority and minority is essential if the lines of 
communication and understanding nec- 
essary for an effective intergroup relations 
program are to be established.’’ On page 
168 is ‘“‘Proposition 27: Get a reluctant 
gatekeeper on record in favor of fair-play 
practices, and he will generally have diffi- 
culty evading this commitment later with- 
out calling forth social disapproval.’’ The 
propositions in between make equally good 
sense. 

Mr. Dean is associate professor of 
sociology at Cornell, and Mr. Rosen is 
associated with the Bureau of Personnel and 
Training of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

H. M. T. 





‘‘In human relations, the forces that create 
problems rearrange themselves constantly 
like the clouds, and the problem of today 
may well be as different from the problem 
of yesterday as today’s sky is."’ 

Edward Hodnett 

in The Art of Problem Solving 








Personnel Research 


Some Aspects oF THE Executive Psgrson- 
auity. By John B. Miner and John E. 
Culver, Princeton University. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 5, October, 
1955, 348-353. 


The Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrange- 
ment Test was the instrument used in a 
study of the personality characteristics of 
44 successful top-level business executives. 
There were two control groups; one con- 
sisted of 41 college professors and the other 
of 25 males of an age, educational, and 
intelligence level similar to those of the 
exccutives. The data were obtained by 
mailing a copy of the Picture Arrangement 
‘lest, a 20-item vocabulary test, and a 
background questionnaire to a number of 
executives and college professors with the 
request that they fill out the tests and re- 
turn them. There was a high percentage of 
returns (32% for the executives and 46% 
for the professors) and the authors attribute 
this to the rather personal appeal such a 
study would have for a number of those 
contacted. 

Seven hypotheses about the executive 
personality were developed through a pilot 
study. A qualitative analysis of the verbal 
material failed to support five of these, but 
did tend to confirm the other two. The 
authors feel that they have isolated two 
characteristics which are associated with 
the executive occupations. The first of these 
they designate as a generalized fear of ill- 
ness, and the second they consider a 
tendency to react to problem situations 
with a feeling of some degree of helplessness 
and a sense of being dependent on others 
for a solution. 

The authors develop their interesting 
view of the executive personality with 
considerable imagination. It is helpful to 
have them state that ‘we are delving into 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


the realm of theory and that only a rough 
framework for such a position may be 


, derived from the present study.”’ 


Ba 


CoMPaRISON OF Group Paper AND PENcIL 
Tgsts witH CERTAIN PsycHopnHysicaL TEsTs 
FOR Megasur1NG Drivinc APTITUDE OF 
Army Prrsonne.. By A. R. Lauer, Iowa 
State College. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 39, No. 5, October, 1955, 318-321 


This study was set up to test the valid- 
ity of the following hypothesis: ‘‘Driving 
aptitude can be measured by paper-and 
pencil tests and these are more predictive 
of the criterion of driving performance than 
psychophysical tests."’ 

The subjects were Army drivers in nine 
different installations. The criterion used 
was rating of driving ability because this 
has been found in other studies to be more 
satisfactory than accident rate. 

In a preliminary run various test ma- 
terials were developed or selected to meas- 
ure nine functions which were thought to 
be basic to driving. These included such 
things as gross eye-hand coordination, skill 
in judging spatial relations, and visual 
memory. 

The tests which showed promise were 
used in a second run to determine the 
validity of the tests. Certain psychophysical 
tests in use by the army were also tested in 
this run. These included tests of steadiness, 
strength of grip, reaction time to green 
lights, etc. 

In the final run, using 331 subjects, 32 
variables were correlated with the criterion 
and the intercorrelations calculated. From 
these results 18 were found to be significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence or 
better. Combinations of different tests and 
varying numbers of tests were investigated. 
A group of six paper and pencil tests and 
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age was selected for the final battery. This 
yielded a multiple R of .38 with the Army 
Rating for Drivers. A group of the six best 
psychophysical tests with age gave a mul- 
tiple R of .25. Since most of the paper and 
pencil tests can be administered to groups 
of about 100 at a time, whereas the psycho- 
physical tests usually have to be given 
individually, it is readily seen that the 
paper and pencil tests are more efficient. 

The author feels that his original hy- 
pothesis was confirmed. He thinks there 
should be a completely new approach to- 
ward the measurement of driver aptitudes. 
Perhaps the reason some of the psycho- 
physical tests do not differentiate is that 
most people have the minimum skill needed 
for driving. A stronger grip does not make 
one a better driver. The manual abilities 
needed for good driving are developed in 
the driving situation and the average man 
in the army potentially possesses these 
abilities. 


Tue Errect or RANDOMIZING THE CLEETON 
VocaTIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY ITEMs. 
By Roger T. Kelleher, New York Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
39, No. 5, October, 1955, 357. 


The Cleeton Vocational Interest In- 
ventory has been criticized for grouping the 
items by occupational families. This experi- 
ment was set up to determine the relative 
agreement between the regular form of the 
inventory and a revised form in which the 
items are in random order. 

The subjects were 120 men who were 
students in evening classes at New York 
University. These men first completed the 
Kuder Preference Record. Later half of the 
subjects took the regular form of the Clee- 
ton inventory and the other half took the 
revised form with the items in random 
order. The experimental and control groups 
shows no differences in means and varia- 
bility on the Kuder. The results indicate 
that taking the different forms did not have 
a differential effect on the scores. In other 


words the subjects seemed to respond to the 
item rather than to the scale in which it is 
placed. 

The author suggests that it might be 
interesting to repeat the experiment to see 
if the same results were obtained with 
younger subjects or with subjects who were 
highly motivated. 


Group Decision AND Empitoyge Particrpa- 
TION. By Lois C. Lawrence and Patricia 
Cain Smith, Cornell University. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 5, October, 
T955> 334-337- 


Some field experiments have indicated 
that group productivity of industrial work- 
ers is influenced by employee participation 
in the setting of production goals. In 
reviewing the research in this area the 
authors found an experiment by Bavelas 
which they decided to repeat under more 
controlled conditions. 

Their experiment was conducted in a 
clothing factory in the middle west. They 
used the following four groups: 

Group A: order checkers, salaried, con- 
trol group, 5 subjects. 
Group B: mail openers, salaried, experi- 
mental group, 5 subjects. 
Group C: swatchers, piece rates, control 
group, 6 subjects. 
Group D: swatchers, piece rates, experi- 
mental group, 6 subjects. 
All four groups had weekly discussions 
which were led by the personnel director 
where they talked about such subjects as 
employee problems, company policy, and 
interpersonal relations. The only difference 
was that in the experimental groups they 
also talked about production and the group 
set a goal which they agreed to strive for 
during the coming week. Production rec- 
ords were available also for the weeks 
preceding the experiment. 

During the experiment, production in- 
creased for both the discussion groups and 
the groups that set a production goal. 
However, it was found that those groups 
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that set their own goals showed signifi- 
cantly greater increases. 

The authors made tape recordings of all 
the discussion sessions and studied these in 
detail. They call attention to the fact that 
many persons are not used to verbal partici- 
pation in such a situation, and that it 
requires training before they contribute 
freely. This learning process must be con- 
sidered by those who are thinking of trying 


group decisions about production goals in 
other situations. 

The authors are to be commended for 
repeating an experiment. This is certainly 
something that should be done more often, 
particularly when there seem to be ways in 
which methods used may be improved. The 
experiment reported here might well be 
repeated again, since the number in each of 
the groups was rather small. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tse Paciric Nortuwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssOCIATION reports on the 
Fall meeting of the board of directors in the 
Personnel Panorama for November. The re- 
port adds up to a profile of a personnel asso- 
ciation. As such it may be of interest to 
PJ readers. In somewhat abbreviated form, 
here it is: The meeting was held in Spokane 
and occupied the full day prior to the con- 
ference. In addition to the eighteen regular 
Board Members, eight officers-elect were 
present as guests. The agenda consisted of 
23 items, including a report on incorpora- 
tion studies, report of program advisory 
committee, of the membership advisory 
committee, of the membership classifica- 
tions committee. There were reports on new 
chapter developments. The wishes of the 
various chapters on the association publica- 
tion were considered. There were reports on 
chapter activities and programs, and reports 
from the various officers. Some sections of 
the constitution were reviewed. Scholarship 
recommendations were considered. The as- 
sociation policy on individual chapter affili- 
ations, conference expenditures and the dis- 
tribution of board meeting minutes was 
discussed. Chapter constitutions were re- 
viewed. Sounds like a full day’s work, 
doesn't it? 


The secretary-treasurer reported 711 
members as of October 20, 1955, including 
89 mew members since January 1, 1955. 
During the year to date the association re- 
ceived an income of $5,720.48 in initiation 
fees and other receipts. Disbursements to- 
taled $4,717. With normal income for the 
remainder of the year it was anticipated that 
the association would close the year in the 
black. In his report to the board, president 
Piper suggested that chapters give con- 
siderable attention to keeping each other 
advised of their activities. He pointed out 
that, with proper exchange of information, 
chapters can take advantage of each other's 
experiences on programming, organization, 
publicity, membership and other matters of 
mutual interest. He also urged that both 
vice presidents and directors be used as 
much as possible in the administrative work 
of the association. 





THe PgrsoNNEL AssociaATION oF To- 
rRoNTO held a one-day conference on man- 
agement development November 29. Chair- 
man John Carson said with Canada showing 
all the signs of industrial expansion, one of 
the challenges which presents itself is that 
of developing sufficient numbers of high cal- 
iber management people to meet the needs 
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of growing industry. This is the positive 
and creative side of personnel work. Our 
role, he added, is that of alerting manage- 
ment to what can be accomplished in this 
area; then helping to establish the climate 
in our own organization that is favorable 
to growth and development. Among the 
conference speakers were Rex D. Boyd, 
director of personnel for the Post Office 
Department; Walter Thompson, director of 
the Management Training courses con- 
ducted each summer at the University of 
Western Ontario, where he is also professor 
and associate Dean, School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Joseph Hammett, supervisor- 
employee development at Imperial Oil 
Limited; and Virgil K. Rowland, personnel 
assistant to the vice president, secretary and 
general accountant, the Detroit-Edison 
Company. 

In April the Toronto Association will 
hold a conference on ‘‘Planning for Com- 
pany Growth.”’ The emphasis will be on the 
role and responsibility of personnel admin- 
istration in planning for profitable company 
growth. Robert Hutchins of the Ford Foun- 
dation will be one of the speakers. At the 
association's dinner meeting in November 
Malcolm L. Denise, general industrial rela- 
tions manager, labor relations, the Ford 
Motor Company, spoke on the Ford supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan. He 
emphasized that the Ford program was 
tailored specifically to fit the conditions of 
the United States company, and that he 
would refrain from any specific recommen- 
dations to his Canadian audience. 





Tue PerRsoNNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION OF SAN Disco heard Jean Zelle 


discuss “‘Utilization of the Handicapped 
Worker in Employment’’ in November. Mr. 
Zelle is district supervisor for vocational 
rehabilitation, District No. 9, of the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. He discussed methods used in evalu- 
ating impairment, and in appraising the 
impaired applicant for employment. He de- 
scribed ways of readjusting workers, not 
only in relation to placement but also in 
holding a job. In his column, ‘‘Personnelly 
Speaking’’, in the association Bulletin, 
Wally Hagen says he is convinced that 1956 
may be a rough year for our professional 
pride. He bases his conviction in part on 
Peter Drucker’s new book, on recent Fortune 
articles and on undertones of criticism from 
local top-flight managers. ‘Individually as 
well as collectively,’ he says, ‘“we need to 
face up to the challenge. Maybe we are 
lagging behind in this atomic-electronic- 
guaranteed annual wage age. In addition to 
our regular monthly meetings and our an- 
nual conference perhaps we need to establish 
some short refresher courses for the ‘pros’ in 
our business. Several university and college- 
sponsored courses in the general field of 
human relations were started this fall. Stu- 
dents in these courses will be composed 
mainly of line supervisors who seem to be 
yearning for knowledge which will heip 
them in dealing with their people as human 
beings. These courses are really not designed 
for the ‘pros’, so perhaps our association 
might consider sponsoring some brief, high- 
powered refresher courses to reach our upper 
echelons. Doing better what we are sup- 
posed to do will be more effective than 
trying to defend what we think we have 
been doing.”’ 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





PLANNED TO BE OF VALUE TO PRzsI- 
DENTS, VickE-PRESIDENTs, Exscutives, Svu- 
PERVISORS AND INDIVIDUALS training for 
these positions, an imtensive engineering 
and management course will be held Janu- 


ary 23 to February 2 on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California. 
There are no formal educational require- 
ments, says engineering dean L. M. K. 
Boelter and, ‘‘an inquiring mind, flexibility 
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and a desire to contribute to and benefit 
from a full interchange of knowledge and 
experience will be more important than 
specific background or formal training."’ 
Regularly scheduled activities will occupy 
the hours from 8~5 during the ten days of 
the course. There will be four one-and-a- 
half hour instruction periods daily, plus a 
series of lectures of general interest presented 
by qualified speakers to all participants at 
the extended daily lunch meetings. Both the 
junior and senior executives’ needs are con- 
sidered in the University extension study 
program. All classes will meet in class- 
rooms and laboratories of the Business Ad- 
ministration and Economics Building of 
the University. Edward P. Coleman is co- 
ordinator of the engineering and 
management course. 





Your Men on THE Way vup!—was the 
target of the general management seminar 
held November 29 by the University of 
Wisconsin Industrial Management Institute. 
Earl Planty, professor of business adminis- 
tration, University of Illinois, and former 
executive ccanselor and training director, 
Johnson and Johnson, led three seminars. 
The topics were: case study in developing 
management ability; improving executive 
habits, methods and attitudes; and solving 
practical developmental problems. Schuyler 
Dean Hoslett, executive assistant to the 
president, Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion, conducted the second seminar program 
On: resistance to management development; 
content of management development; the 
line; evaluating the results. 





Human Rextations in ADMINISTRATION 
is the theme of the 1956 Effective Leacer- 
ship programs to be conducted at Cornell 
University February 5 through March 2, 
and April 1 through April 27. The two four- 
week seminars are sponsored by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. They will be the sixth and sev- 
enth executive leadership programs held by 


the ILR school, now in its tenth year. 
Professor Robert F. Risley, in charge of the 
leadership sessions, said, ‘‘the seminars are 
designed to supplement executive develop- 
ment activities carried on within individual 
firms. They also provide opportunities for 
key members of management groups to ex- 
change ideas and experiences. The objective 
is to develop analytical ability. and human 
relations skills. Risley, who teaches person- 
nel administration at the ILR School, is also 
coordinator of special programs at the 
school. Each seminar is limited to 20 par- 
ticipants. There can be no more than two 
from any one firm. Management men from 
all sections of the United States and from 
some foreign countries have attended the 
ILR leadership program in past years. The 
first week of each seminar focuses on organi- 
zation, management and planning; the 
second, human relations and communica- 
tions. Employee relations as a manage- 
ment function is the subject for the third 
week, while industrial and labor relations 
are studied in the final week. An opportu- 
nity will be offered to participants to 
present problems from their own companies. 
In attempting to solve these in group dis- 
cussions it is possible to show the practi- 
cality of the theories being taught by the 
seminar leaders. The fee of $750 for the four- 
week course covers the cost of instruction, 
materials, field trips, books, and five lunch- 
eons and dinners a week. Participants or 
their organizations will meet the cost of 
hotel accommodations and other meals. 
Further information may be obtained from 
R. F. Risley, coordinator of special pro- 
grams, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relaticas, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





A CoNnFERENCE ON I[NDUsTRIAL MENTAL 
Hatta was held November 15 and 16 at 
Cornell University under the auspices of the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. Mental health was pic- 
tured as one of the problems of greatest 
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importance in industrial medicine by dele- 
gates from industry and medicine. The con- 
ference was sponsored by Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company at Lake Logan, N. C. 
Dr. Temple Burling, an industrial psychia- 
trist and a professor at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
said ‘the conference is not intended to solve 
mental health problems, but only to explore 
them and to attempt to decide who in the 
industrial set-up should do what in this 
area, and how they can work effectively 
together.’’ About 20 executives and physi- 
cians from 14 private corporations and 
government agencies attended the meeting. 
Topics considered included: what can be 
done through selection to achieve an emo- 
tionally healthy working force? what is the 
industrial physician’s part in furthering 
mental health? how can the mental health 
influences of company policies be evaluated? 





Grorce MEANY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lasor, ap- 
peared on the program of the 60th Congress 
of American Industry sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
held in New York December 7, 8, and 9. 
Mr. Meany participated with Charles R. 
Sligh, Jr., chairman of the board of the 
NAM, in a symposium on labor-industry 
relations. Another program presenting two 
sides of a question was held on the afternoon 
of the opening day on the subject, “‘Invest- 
ment Spending and Economic Growth.”’ 
With Walter Cronkite of CBS as moderator, 
the panel members included Leon Keyser- 
ling, an economist and one-time top advisor 
in the Truman administration; Boris Shis- 
kin, director of research for the AFL; Ralph 


Robey, industrial economist and professor 
of banking at the University of South Caro- 
lina; and Murray Shields, banking econo- 
mist and partner in MacKay-Shields 
Associates. The theme of the conference 
was ‘So People May Prosper’ and Henry 
G. Riter, 3rd, then president of NAM, gave 
the keynote address. Mr. Riter is president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated. 





Humor as A Common Bonp Between 
EMPLOYEE AND Emptoyer was the subject of 
the opening address at the tenth anniversary 
meeting of the Personnel Women's Group of 
Los Angeles combined with the fifth Re- 
gional Conference of the group with the 
Bay Area Personnel Women. Dr. Frank 
Baxter, professor of English, University of 
Southern California, got things off to a 
happy start by stating that there is humor 
in all of the day's happenings and that some 
of us forget this vital point, thus tending to 
take our daily affairs and problems much 
too seriously. He stressed the need for a 
happy attitude and the need to discover that 
humor exists within us all. A panel discus- 
sion ON woman power was conducted by 
five men. There seemed to be a feeling that 
women were primarily temporary em- 
ployees, and lacked the drive to reach the 
top because of home obligations. Besides, 
as one panelist pointed out rather bluntly, 
“‘Among a group of executives there is a 
certain fraternalism. They have urgent prob- 
lems so they call each other and argue and 
swear and make decisions and take trips 
together. There is a feeling among execu- 
tives that the introduction of women to that 
group would dissolve that atmosphere.’’ So 
now you know, gals. 


What’s New in Publications 





You Break my Heart, says F. F. Brad- 
shaw in an editorial for Advanced Manage- 
ment. The magazine is the official pub- 
lication of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management, of which Mr. Bradshaw is 


president. How much, he asks, does top 
management know about the depreciation 
in management's inventory of managers— 
physical, mental, emotional, and profes- 
sional? Confirmation of emotional erosion in 
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executives is found in the phrases we use: 
you make me sick, that guy is a headache, 
you're breaking my heart, you give me a 
pain. The stress of poor teamwork is very 
real and managers frequently make each 
other literally sick. Bradshaw suggests 
moving away from: fuzzy, vague assign- 
ments; piling on pressure for results without 
delegating equivalent power; scrambling 
ruthlessly for limelight; letting emotional 
tension build up; always ‘‘telling ‘em’’; 
perpecuated conflict and intensified mutual 
frustration; everybody scrambling to climb 
over each other like bees too busy swarming 
to make honey. He urges that we move 
toward: clear definitions of duties; absolute 
matching of responsibility with authority; 
systematic, objective review and reward; 
continual ditching, draining, and ventila- 
ting by communication, review and de- 
cision; listening from the top and forced 
upward communication from the bottom; 
careful provision for creative thinking, 
problem solving and rational, prompt de- 
cision making; leadership in trusteeship, in 
motivation and spiritual unity from top to 
bottom. It may be, he concludes, that can- 
cer of the lungs is due to smoke and smog 
and air pollution, but certainly actual heart- 
break is largely due to the emotional, 
psychological and spiritual climates in 
which many executives breathe and work. 





Ten CoMMANDMENTs oF Goop Com- 
MUNICATION have been published by the 
American Management Association. The 
material was originally prepared for use in 
AMA's executive communications course, 
and is printed handsomely in two colors for 
distribution. The commandments are: seek 
to clarify your ideas before communications; 
examine the true purpose of each communi- 
cation; consider the total physical and hu- 
man setting whenever you communicate; 
consult others, where appropriate, in plan- 
ning communication; be mindful of the 
overtones as well as the basic content of 
your message; take the opportunity, when 


it arises, to convey something of help or 
value to the receiver; follow up your com- 
munication; communicate for tomorrow as 
well as today; be sure your actions support 
your communications; last, but by no means 
least, seek not only to be understood, but to 
understand—be a good listener. The com- 
mandments are amplified with an explana- 
tory paragraph. The price is 30¢ each, quan- 
tity prices on request, obtainable from the 
American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36. 





Tat Curisrmas Orrick Party. The 
National Office Management Association, 
professional society of some 16,000 office 
executives, before the holidays completed a 
study of how office workers feel on the sub- 
ject of office Christmas parties. The survey 
was conducted in such a manner as to elimi- 
nate the possibility of anyone being afraid 
to express an honest opinion. 6500 replies 
were received. 60% were in favor, 40% 
opposed to the parties. A few more women 
than men favored having parties. Employees 
under twenty years of age were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the festivities. Employees 
over forty don’t much give a darn. People 
who liked parties said it was because they 
provided social contact with other workers, 
a chance to get better acquainted—(40%); 
because parties gave them a chance to know 
the boss—(24%); because parties improved 
office morale—(12%). Some of the ladies 
confessed they liked parties because they 
just liked to dress up, and approved of 
mistletoe. Objections to office parties in- 
cluded the break-down of barriers—(24%); 
too much alcohol—{15%); not in keeping 
with the Christmas spirit—(11%); hus- 
bands and wives not invited—(6%); have 
nothing in common with other workers and 
don’t like social contacts with others—Cold 
grouches! 6%); and then some folks thought 
the parties were too expensive or that it was 
a bad time of year for them. The prize- 
winning answer from those who objected 
came from the poor guy who didn’t like 
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parties because he had to set up and serve 
for the party. The revealing survey in com- 
plete detail may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 132 
W. Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44. 





An AppRoAcH FOR MaNnaGErR Deve.op- 
MENT is outlined in the November issue of 
Personnel Administration, bi-monthly journal 
of the Society for Personnel Administration. 
The author is H. H. Race, a consultant in 
manager development for the General Elec- 
tric Company, Ossining, New York. In 
announcing the establishment of a Mana- 
gerial and Research and Development Insti- 
tute, Ralph Cordiner, president of General 
Electric, said, ‘Not customers, not prod- 
ucts, not money, but managers, may be the 
limit on General Electric’s growth.’’ Fol- 
lowing Mr. Cordiner’s lead, GE has a well- 
conceived manager development plan, 
described in the article. General Electric 
manager development is founded on contin- 
uing systematic research. Focus is on the 
individual. Responsibility for development 
of men is part of every manager's job, and is 
specifically written into all manager posi- 
tion guides. All managers and potential 
managers come within the scope of the 
program. Manager development in practice 
operates for and through the decentralized 
components; both general product-business 
components and single-functional compo- 
nents. Manager development requires com- 
prehensive and _ selective application. 
General Electric recognizes managing itself 
as a profession which is learnable and 
teachable. Offices of the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration are at 5505 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 





Tue Bureau oF Business MaAnace- 
MENT AT THE UNiversitTy oF ILuiNo1s has 
issued a list of new publications, including 
material on budgeting for profit; public 
relations for the smaller firm; better em- 
ployee relations through an improved com- 
munications system; and new developments 


in personnel administration. A brochure 
describing the bureau states that helping 
businessmen, business organizations, and 
associations to cafry out management de- 
velopment in the broadest sense of the term 
is the bureau's job. The bureau serves 
businessmen in seven different ways: confer- 
ences, institutes and short courses, publica- 
tions, applied management studies, counsel 
and consultation with individual firms, 
community business development, manage- 
ment reference services, and a speakers 
service. Robert G. Seymour is director of 
the bureau. 





An Emptoyee Benerit PLan ApMINIs- 
TRATIVE Service is provided by Charles D. 
Spencer and Associates in their Research Re- 
ports. Explaining the service and its purpose 
they say, ‘When you administer or service a 
retirement, health and welfare, or group 
program you encounter a wide variety of 
problems including tax, legal, actuarial, 
underwriting, investments, medical, finan- 
cial and human relations’’. The service does 
not guarantee to provide all the necessary 
answers, but it does undertake to engage in 
continuous research which is helpful. Over 
1,500 letterhead-size pages have already 
been garnered. The general objective of the 
reports is to provide readers with news of 
changes and developments every week, plus 
general background information and facts. 
Most of the information is about specific 
employers by name, unions by name, and so 
on. The material is classified under the 
headings: pensions, profit sharing, health 
and welfare, and unions. The releases are 
conveniently arranged for filing and refer- 
ence. 

Charles D. Spencer is the author of a 
new booklet, Check Points in Negotiating 
Pension Benefits, published by the Employee 
Benefit Plan Review, of which he is the 
editor. He points out that the bargaining 
procedure used in settling wage and other 
demands has shortcomings when it comes to 
pensions, since such benefits should be 
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established on a long-term basis. Compro- 
mises reached after one side of the bargain- 
ing table says we can’t afford any increases, 
and the other side asks more than it expects 
to secure in order to provide some give, are 
far from satisfactory. Pension plans should 
be carefully balanced as to needs and ability 


to pay the cost. The long-term cost aspects 
have to be weighed, especially since prac- 
tically no negotiated plans are financed over 
a period shorter than 10 years, while 20 and 
30 years funding periods are common. 
Charles D. Spencer and Associates are lo- 
cated at 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue INTERNATIONAL CounciL oF In- 
DUSTRIAL Eprrors, in a letter from Arthur 
N. Johnson, assistant director of public 
relations for the Chase Brass & Copper 
Company, calls our special attention to the 
1955 Awards Program. The program is 
sponsored this time by the Connecticut 
Industrial Editors Association; Mrs. Audrey 
E. Heusser, who will be remembered for 
several P/J articles on the editing of em- 
ployee publications, is general chairman 
supervising the program. 

The purpose of the program is to give 
recognition to outstanding publications, 
which are classified according to their 
format and to their audience and primary 
purpose. Entry fees are $10 for members of 
ICIE, $20 for non-members. Entries must be 
received by February 15, so there’s no time 
to lose. Address: International Council of 
Industrial Editors, 1955 Awards Committee, 
Post Office Box 1297, New Haven, Conn. 

‘““Win, lose, or draw,’ says the com- 
mittee, ‘“you will get a careful analysis and 
unbiased evaluation of your editorial efforts 
at bargain rates. You will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your publication is 
being studied by practical people, working 
editors with wide knowledge of this spe- 
cialized field. No one man will decide your 
rating; a well balanced team will do the 
job... . A high evaluation rating, with or 
without award, is a feather in your editorial 
cap and you'll know a dozen ways of using 
it to tickle your management.” 

Assisting Mrs. Heusser are Geary Grif- 
fith of the Southern New England Tele- 
phone Company, Miss Marilyn Acton of 


American Thermos Bottle Company, Miss 
Margaret Fenske of Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, and Mr. Johnson. Three-man 
teams made up of working editors of the 
Connecticut Industrial Editors Association 
will do the evaluation and preliminary 
judging of all entries. 





Tue Socony Most Ort Company Inc., 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Pe- 
troleum Corporation and other Flying Red 
Horse Companies, publish an unusually 
attractive magazine, The Flying Red Horse. 
In the autumn issue there is a three-page 
story, amply illustrated, called Subway 
Scholar, which describes the struggles and 
achievements of an employee under the com- 
pany’s educational refund plan. The em- 
ployee is highly photogenic, and very 
ambitious. When Valerie Marek first started 
going to school under the company plan she 
had only her high school and business 
school diplomas. Now she has her college 
degree (summa cum Jaude) and her master’s 
and is working on her Ph.D. Does an 
education pay? Why, yes. Promotions came 
right along with the degrees. Valerie also 
finds time to do a lot of traveling on her 
regular vacations, as well as for sports and 
the theater. An inset accompanying the 
story tells how other employees can find out 
about the educational refund plan and use it. 
The piece is pleasantly presented, and ac- 
complishes several of the primary aims of 
any employee magazine editor: it pictures 
an employee, it shows that the company is a 
good place to work, where even a lowly 
employee can have glamorous paid vaca- 
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tions, and that it rewards ambition, pro- 
motes from within, and plays fairy 
godfather with a higher education while 
you earn. Willard A. Colton is managing 
editor of the Flying Red Horse, published 
from 26 Broadway, New York 4. 





Tue STANDARD O11 Company oF CALI- 
FORNIA publishes the Standard Oiler. The 
November issue has a short piece on safety 
that uses a highly dramatic picture. The 
photograph runs straight across two pages, 
and shows pedestrians crossing a street, as 
seen from underneath the wheels of the car. 


The story points up the December first: 


safe-driving day. The heading, also dra- 
matic, is ‘‘How about a date for life?’ The 
story concludes, ‘‘As all you drivers should 
know, the key to motor vehicle accident 
prevention is defensive driving by each 
individual. Will Rogers said a persongaas to 
drive three cars: his own, the car ahead, and 
the car behind—as well as keep an eye out 
for any pedestrians.’’ William H. Jones is 
the editor. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 360) 


college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





I Want to Worx 1 Inpustry. Have had 6 years’ experience 
in student personnel work involving testing, counseling, ad- 
ministration and some research. Should like to be considered 
for position as personnel assistant or for training program in 
management consulting or industrial relations. AB & MPS. 
Age 29. Will relocate. Currently employed. Reply Box 380. 





PersonNEL orn InpustTRiat Revations: Personnel Manager 4 
years in union organized N.Y.C. Company employing 1100. 
College graduate plus special studies. Age 29. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 388. 


Personnet Manacer: I offer you 18 years of productive cost- 
conscious experience in all fields of personnel, labor relations, 
salary administration, program development, job evaluation, 
training, placement, recruitment, counseling, grievances, 
communications, safety and suggestions. College graduate 
with added professional training. Currently successfully em- 
ployed. I’m reaching out for more responsibility and advance- 
ment. $10,000 annual salary desired. For complete resume 
write Box 392. 





Inpustriat Retations Assistant: Experienced in selection, 
testing, counseling, training, job analysis, supervision of 
personnel. Completing MBA, have MS in psychology. Vet. 
officer. Experience in sales. Seek departmental or consulting 
setting with opportunity to learn labor relations. Practical, 
mature, 27, married. Presently employed. Locate East or Far 
West. Reply Box 393. 





Personnet Drrecror or Assistant: 16 yeats experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of ,c0 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degr:.. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Reply Box 
394- 





PersONNEL—INDusTRIAL Retations Assistant: Economics 
degree, graduate work in Personnel. Seeking position with 
growth potential. Offering in return desire to work hard 
and be productive. Veteran. Single-26. Several years in re- 
cruiting, testing and interviewing. N.Y. Met. area desirable 
but will relocate. Reply Box 395. 





Trainino Director or Assistant To INpustriAL RELATIONS 
Director: Experiencé in Ind. Mfg., Public Relations, Train- 
ing Coordinator and positions requiring administrative 
ability. Broad technical background. Planned, wrote and 
developed training programs. Conference work in executive 
and management approaches to leadership in policies and 
procedures, work simplification, quality control, labor 
relations, decision making, time study, written communica- 
tions and others. Worked with top groups. Age 37. Married. 
Will relocaxe. Now employed. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 396. 





PersonNeL Manacer: Twenty years experience with engi- 
neering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules: resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 399. 





Personnet Director or Executive AssisTaNT: 15 years e¢x- 
perience in employment, placement and training work. 
Responsible for developing a management selection program 
that has received national recognition. Have dealt with pro- 
fessional and executive placement and administrative organi- 
zation as well as hourly employees. Ph.B. and M.Ed. degrees. 
Age 38. Reply Box 400. 





PgrsoNNet Psycnoxocist. Ph.D. Fifteen years responsible 
experience in U. S. and abroad. Set up and direct aptitude 
and proficiency test programs, rating techniques, supervisory 
training, and related activities. Married, no children. Em- 
ployed but available for challenging opportunity with in- 
dustry, consulting firm, or research organization. Prefer 
position not associated with defense work. Reply Box 405. 





HELP WANTED 


Inpustriat Psycnorocists orn Trainine Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 





Resgarcn Psycuorocists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 





Personne Manaczr: With several years of personnel ex- 
perience in the South, who wants to stay in the South. NEW 
PULP and PAPER MILL of a national organization, sched- 
uled to begin operations in the near fucure, needs man to set 
up and administer a complete industrial relations program— 
including recruitment, employment, records, wage and salary 
administration, etc. Minimum five years experience required, 
preferably in paper industry. J ‘eral benefit policies. A 
“Going Somewhere’ organization. Salary open. Age range 
35-45. Reply immediately with details of qualifications to 
Box 379. 





ProrgssiONAL PersonNneL Spgciauist: Prefer PhD in EE or 
Physics to conduct recruitment and placement activities at 
PhD level for a leader in the electronics industry. This is a 
position of exceptional interest and responsibility, requiring 
a professional man, age 30 to 40, with technical experience 
plus administrative or technical personnel recruiting back- 
ground. Must be good writer and speaker. Please send com- 
plete resume, including present salary to Box 397. 





ProrsssionaL Business Prostem Sorver: one of the oldest 
management consulting firms has an opening on the per- 
manent consulting staff for a college graduat:, 28-33 who 
has demonstrated growth in knowledge and responsibility in 
personnel and industrial relations work. This position will 
be a challenged and a continual stimulation to the person 
who likes to think and work with top executives. Starting 
salary up to $12,000 depending upon experience. Reply 
Box 398. 


Psrsonnet Apvisors: (Foreign Employment). Mature men, 
35-45 years of age, with a college degree plus minimum 7 
years of broad experience in Industrial Relations or Industrial 
Engineering. Experience must include work in a supervisory 
level in labor contract administration, employee relations, 
wage and salary administration and/or related industrial 
relations activities. For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with ex- 
tensive Middle East operations. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please 
include telephone number. Reply Box 4or. 








InpusrriaL Traine Spsciauists: With degree in Industrial 
Education plus minimum of 5 years’ work experience in in- 


dustrial training or related activities. To devise and develop 
specific training programs and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness of these programs. For 
Company operations in Saudi-Arabia. Write giving full 
particulars regarding personal history and work experience. 
Please include your telephone number. Reply Box 402. 





Wace & Sarary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment). MS in 
Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 8 years’ 
broad responsible work experience in industrial wage and 
salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing wage 
and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be capable 
of presenting and securing acceptance of recommendations. 
For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with extensive Middle East 
operations. Write giving full particulars regarding personal 
history and work experience. Please include your telephone 
number. Reply Box 403. 





EmptoyMent Representative: To develop, coordinate and 
maintain procurement activities on a national basis for large 
Midwest multi-plant paper and food packaging firm with 
headquarters in Wisconsin. Position involves traveling, con- 
tacting applicants, colleges, agencies, professional organiza- 
tions for sales, engineering, manufacturing, accounting, 
administrative and supervisory positicns. Personal qualifica- 
tions necessary. Age in early 30's. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Submit resume including present and 
required salary to Box 404. 





PgrsonNgEL Manacer: For leading Manufacturing firm in 
northern New Jersey with approximately 1800 employees. 
Should have 5—10 years of diversified experience in personnel 
work. Age preferred, 35-40. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Please send complete resume. Reply Box 406. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusraiat Enorvgsr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and cruck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 





InpustriAL RetaTions AND Lasor Retations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon to be discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





PgrsonNEL Manacur or AssisrANT: 12 yeats experience in 

Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 

tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 

ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 

rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
(Continued on page 359) 
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was in charge of the evaluation of office jobs 

in a large mid-western company, He used a 
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